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French Exploration in Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Syria: Delphi. 


HE introduction to our 
recent notice of re- 
searches on the site of 
the city of Eleusis, speak- 
ing of French explora- 
tion, named several other 
localities in the East as 
having been lately visited 
for the investigation of 
remains of ancient art.* 

In the “ Exposé de la 
Situation de l Empire,” 
presented to the Sénat 
and to the Corps Legis- 
latif on the 28th of last 
month, the expeditions 
of discovery in Syria and 
Asia Minor, accomplished 
at the expense of the 
State, are named as 
having produced import- 
ant results for érudition, 
and in the enrichment of 
the national museums, 
andas havingcontributed 
to cast a new light upon 
many obscure points of 
\ }gancient history. Such 
‘NW, \ language, and the men- 
AX “/ tion of the solicitude of 
\ 4 the Emperor in the pro- 
' motion of historical and 
> archeological studies, in 
\2N] such a report; and the 
=\entire sections relating 
. to science and letters, 

general education, the 
fine arts, and public works, serve to ‘illustrate 
some of our remarks on the manner in which pur- 
suits of the kind not immediately commercially 
remunerative, can present themselves to the 
higher instincts of the French mind. If in taking 
an enlightened view of the British national inte- 
rests, it be recollected that there exist the Depart- 
ment of Art and the South Kensington Collec- 
tions, we can scarcely say that much regarding 
these is owing to the initiation of a Government, 
or the willingness of Parliament. 

The researches of Messrs, Wescher and Foucart 
of the French School of Athens, described in a 
report to the Director, dated the 15th of June 
last, from which extracts are before us, were not 
less important in their objects and results, than 
those of which we have given some account. The 
strictly architectural fragments, indeed, exhumed, 
are few, and secondary in comparison of value 
with the inscriptions; but all the results are of 
interest to architects, that is not excluding the 
documentary fragments which serve to amplify 
knowledge of the customs, and of the political 
and domestic life of the Greeks. 

The remains of ancient Delphi are considerable 
enough to show that much might yet reward ex- 
ploration on the renowned site. The Custalian 
fountain still pours from the rock; which retains 
niches for the offerings, and traces of its architec- 
tural decoration : there is a large basin, supposed 
to be the Bath of the Pythia, with steps and a 
stone seat; and a cavern with a portion of the 
steps leading to it, alsoremains. The terraces, in 
semicircular form of plan, on which the city stood, 
are still existing, faced with Cyclopean masonry ; 
and, some years ago, excavations conducted by the 
Antiquarian Society of Athens, resulted in the 








See p. 37, ante. 





discovery of certain “ polygonal walls” profusely 
covered with inscriptions, and of the sites of three 
temples mentioned by Pausanias. On one portion 
of the constructed terraces are remains of the 
Gymnasium; near which, within a monastery, 
capitals of columns, triglyphs and other parts of 
friezes, are to be found; upon the hill was the 
Stadium, according to one authority 660 feet in 
length, but less perfect than that of Athens; and 
foundations which certaininscriptionshave afforded 
reason to believe were those of the temple of 
Apollo, have been now for some years observable. 
The position of one of the ancient gates is also 
identified. In the church of the monastery are 
two large architraves of marble, and fragments of 
a cathedra; and near to the building is a recess 
in the rock, supposed to have been a sepulchre or 
oracular cave, within which on three sides, are 
other recesses, arched, the chief of which last, 
following one account, is “lined with painted 
stucco,” and has “a bull’s head finely sculptured 
above.” It has been considered probable, judging 
from extensive remains of foundations, that the 
monastery occupies the site of one of the prin- 
cipal temples. Further: “near the fountain and 
church of St. Nicholas,” says the writer in 
Murray’s Handbook, “ is an inscription in honour 
of the Emperor Hadrian, stating that ‘ The 
Council of the Amphictyons under the superin- 
tendence of the Priest Plutarch, from Delphi, 
commemorate the Emperor ;’” and upon a pillar 
in the last-named church is “ another inscription, 
in which mention is made of a high priestess of 
the Acheans.” So far say the published descrip- 
tions which we have at hand, of what was discern- 
ible up to within the last few years. 

Very important researches, resulting in what is 
known respecting the site of the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, were made in 1840 by the cele- 
brated Ottfried Miiller, in cdoperation, we be- 
lieve, with Professor Ulrichs; and it was here in 
July of that year, that the former learned indi- 
vidual received the germs of the malady of which 
he died. Three years after the event just re- 
ferred to, some of the fruits of Miiiler’s labours 
were published at Berlin, by his friend Curtius, in 
the shape of fifty-two inscriptions, These were 
derived from the “cyclopean” or polygozal wall, 
called murus inscriptus, supporting the terrace on 
which stood, as may now be concluded, the temple. 
The principal object of the expedition undertaken 
in the name of the French Government, was the 
déblayement of this wall; only nine or ten métres 
of the length next the eastern angle, having been 
cleared by Miiller. The handbook already named 
suggests that valuable remains must still be buried 
at Delphi, since, that in the time of Pausanias, 
200 years after the oracle had fallen into contempt, 
the city had immense collections of works of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and that though the gold and 
silver were seized subsequently, by conquerors, 
these were ignorant of the value of the marbles. 
It will be found, further on, that the French 
researches are corroborative of the supposition. 

The excavations under the direction of Messrs. 
Wescher & Foucart, could not be taken up at the 
point left by Miller; they had to be commenced 
at a distance of about thirty métres off. The 
former excavations are now nearly filled up; 
and a house has been built upon the wall. The 
Greek government having procured possession of 
the land for the French explorers, the work com- 
menced; and last year, the wall had been un- 
covered for a length of forty métres, down to the 
base at about six métres. “ Its imposing aspect,” 
says the report, “ with its great polygonal stones 
which describe the most capricious curves, with 
the three hellenic courses that crown it, and the 
strong Pelasgic substructure that serves for base, 
strike from afar the traveller at the moment when 
arriving upon the heights of Delphi, he embraces 
in one view the sacred precincts.” 

The wall was covered with inscriptions. Nearly 
400 of these, of course unpublished hitherto, were 
found on the portion described. They have been 


divided into three classes. First, there are those 
which have reference to enfranchisement of slaves; 
secondly, such as confer the right of citizenship, 
or alliance, rpoéevia, on the friends and protec- 
tors of the Delphians; and thirdly, those which 
have relation to certain public games. 

The inscriptions relative to the slaves cast much 
new light on one portion of the domestic life of 
the Greeks. The same form of words is repeated 
often, the details varying. It is discovered from 
these inscriptions that enfranchisement of slaves 
in the city of Delphi had a peculiar characteristic; 
it involved an act of religion. The master sought 
the Temple of Apollo, passed by the altar of 
the exterior, and advanced to the threshold 
of the great door,—which he did not cross, 
—the priests received the slave; and then these, 
in presence of the archons and a certain 
number of witnesses, gave to the donor, or rather 
vendor, the price of the slave that he disposed of 
to the god, who was invoked as guarantee for the 
oaths exchanged between the master and the en- 
franchised. Notwithstanding the ceremony, 
however, the business was of a commercial sort, 
wherein the master took care to have the best of 
the bargain. The first condition was the payment 
of a stated sum; but, at the price which is gen- 
rally found named, the slave did not enter imme- 
diately into possession of his liberty; more 
frequently he had to remain with his master a 
certain number of years, or to the death of the 
said master or vendor, in every respect treated as 
a slave, and subject to having the contract annulled 
if convicted of having served badly. One, en- 
franchised, was bound to accompany his master 
wherever the latter might travel; another, to 
dwell in the master’s house till the time of a son’s 
marriage ; a third, to take care of the master in 
his old age: others were to attend to a garden, 
to practise medicine, or to instruct young slaves 
in some occupation or craft : others were forbidden 
to quit the town, others to remain there; others 
to acquire the rights of citizenship. Sometimer, 
even after the master was dead, the enfranchised 
man was bound, twice a month, to crown the 
former’s image with roses and laurels; the repre- 
sentatives of the vendor or master seeing to the 
performance of the obligations. Nevertheless, as 
the authsis of the report say, “‘a great progress 
was accomplished. The slave ceased to be a body, 
a thing: he treated with his master.” Both par- 
ties were equally subject to the oath taken before 
the god; both could, in cases of dispute, name 
arbitrators: thus the slave had the common rights. 
Moreover, the act of sale was under the protection 
of trustees, or persons whose duty it was to assist 
the slave if menaced; or, in their default, it was 
the right of the first comer to take the enfran- 
chised from those who maltreated him,—more 
than by beating him, which seems to have been 
permitted,—and to conduct him to the temple, 
where he found a safe asylum. Incomplete as was 
the system in point of humanity; it is remarked 
that it contrasts favourably for the Greeks, with 
the treatment of slaves by the Romans. Curious 
information is also afforded in these inscriptions, 
of the nationality of the slaves. Besides those 
born in the house of the master, and Sarmatians, 
Cappadocians, Lydians, and Phrygians, there are 
mentioned a Jew and a Jewess, a great number 
of Syrians, many Galatians, and even Greeks, as 
Lacedemonians, three or four Italians, and what 
seems more extraordinary, a Roman woman. 
Many dates, and particulars of the relations be- 
tween the states of Greece, are usefully given by 
the inscriptions of this class. 

The second class of documents gives the names 
of the strangers who were constituted guests and 
friends of the holy city. At the period of the 
dissolution of the empire of Alexander, and the 
progress of the Roraan power,—an epoch import- 
ant, we may say, in the history of architecture,— 
the legend which placed, near the oracle of 
Apollo, the centre of the earth, seemed to become 





truth. There were strangers connected by the 
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bond of hospitality, to the sanctvary, from all 
parts of the civilized world. Roman citizens were 
amongst the number. Marseilles in France is 
often named, 

The inscriptions of the third class refer to the 
public games called Swrijpia, instituted by the 
Athenians and Etolians to commemorate the 
defeat of the Gauls when they had attempted to 
profane the sacred building. They supplement and 
explain a mutilated inscription at Athens. The 
‘‘ games” were grand competitive exercises in 
music, and sung and recited poetry; so that the 
documents enrich, as the French explorers say, 
with a new page, the history of the letters and 
arts of Greece. 

The three classes of inscriptions possess another 
kind of interest, or epigraphically and philolo- 
gically. Even from the errors of the letter-cutter, 
spelling as people spoke, it seems to be supposed 
that something may be contributed to the know- 
ledge of the ancient pronunciation. Some of the 
inscriptions are in the dialect half Eolian and half 
Dorian, which is thought to be the foundation of 
modern Greek. 

In the work of excavating the murus inscriptus, 
or wall as described, fragments were discovered 
sufficing to give an idea of the importance of the 
temple, and the date relatively to the age of 
Pericles; which it preceded. The order was 
Doric; and the columns found, seem to have re- 
sembled those now or lately standing at Corinth, 
in proportions of the shafts, and as to the exist- 
ence of a covering of thin stucco. The date of 
the remains at Corinth bas been placed at abont 
the middle of the seventh century before the 
Christian era. Messrs. Wescher and Foucart even 
say, though without giving their authority, that 
the architects employed at Delphi, were Corin- 
thians, and brought there the art of their 
country. Those of our readers who can turn to 
the commencement of the third volume of the 
Builder, will find an article embodying specula- 
tions on the origin of the terms “Doric,” “Ionic” 
and “Corinthian.” As regards the latter order, 
the ideas are more consistent than is the generally 
received story, with the absence of “ Corinthian” 
in the locality from which that order is thought 
to have come; and the reputation of which loca- 
lity for luxury, would be suggestive of the name 
for anything rich, wherever invented. The co- 
lumns at Delphi appear to be somewhat smaller 
than those at Corinth, being stated as five métres 
in circumference; the entasis is considerable; 
whilst the proportions are described as those of 
strength without massiveness of appearance; and 
the profile of the abacus seems to be resembling 
the nearly straight line of the same member of the 
order of the Parthenon. 

The explorers also found, broken but in place, 
a marble column on a round pedestal, on which last 
there is an inscription setting forth a decree of the 
Delphians according to the citizens of Naxos the 
privilege of first consulting the oracle. The 
column and pedestal formed an isolated monu- 
ment,—of what date, we have no information, 
farther than the statement that the inscription 
is of the best epoch. Near this monument were 
found fragments of an Ionic capital. Not far off, 
there were other remains of columns, of white 
marble,—of less diameter, but of the same cha- 
racter of work,—which seem to have belonged to 
monuments similar to the last. About the same 
part of the excavation, the explorers had reason to 
expect that many other fragments of architecture 
and sculpture could be found. They had however 
to arrest their proceedings. B it they had disco- 
vered the larger portion of a fine colossal sphinx 
of the archaic character of the more ancient re- 
mains in the museum of the Acropolis of Athens. 
The head was wanting; but it was evident that 
the work, as originally, very different to the 
Egyptian specimens, had corresponded with the 
description of Sophocles, or had displayed the 
breast and wings of the eagle, the body of the 
lion, and the head of a virgin. 


At twenty metres below the column elevated by 
the Naxians, a small “hellenic” terrace seemed 
to have been destined to support a monument. 
At the foot of this terrace, were found remains of 
asmall hemicycle. The inscriptions on some of 
its stones, proved that it belonged to the Mace- 
donian period : but the ornament has the character 
of taste and simplicity which marked the Greek 
works of the best date. On one small fragment, 
apparently that of a frieze, flowers as ornament 
are interlaced, of which the grace and lightness 
recalled to mind the arabesques of Raffaelle. 
Messrs. Wescher & Foucart add that they have 
collected with the greatest care the remains of 
the small building, as deserving the attention of 
an architect. 

To the large number of inscriptions brought to 
light as already described, the explorers are able 
to add some curious documents of the same kind 
found elsewhere in Delphi or the environs. They 
mention one inscription as ranking with the most 
ancient of the kind in Gre°ce; whilst some of its 
characters resemble curiously those of the Latin 
alphabet, which as generally observed have great 
analogy with the most ancient form of the Greek. 








A PLEA FOR OUR PITWORKERS. 
THE HARTLEY COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 


Tuts is not the first wholesale loss of life in the 
northern coal-fields; nor thesecond; nor the fiftieth. 
Time out of mind we have heardof explosions, inun- 
dations, and other casualties in coal-fields, allresult- 
ing in the deaths of large numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, Doubtless sympathy and horror have been 
expressed in their proper proportions; but what 
steps have been taken to prevent the recurrence 
of similar calamities? When we say that in- 
spectors of mines have been appointed by Govern- 
ment, whose duty it is to examine the condition 
of mines and collieries in certain districts assigned 
to them, we have answered the question. What 
avail all the examinations of all the pits in the 
world, unless power be delegated to the inspector 
to enforce the carrying into execution means of 
safety for the workers in them of which he may 
find they are deficient. And what would even 
this power avail unless direct responsibility 
attached to the inspector for the non-exercise of 
it. Something should be done. Preventive 
mea ures should be devised and adopted. 
This great loss should not be without its gain: 
the manes of the brave fellows just entombed 
should be appeased with the knowledge that out 
of their terrible fate there arose an improved 
mode of conducting colliery operations that will 
cause the wailings of widows and lamentations of 
the fatherless to be cries with which future gene- 
rations will not so intimately associate the work- 
ings of our coal-measures, 

Supposing that the inspector is a stranger to 
the district over which he is sent to preside; that 
his sympathies are unbiassed; that he is not the 
intimate friend of the chief colliery owners; and 
that their hospitalities do not make it difficult 
for him to pass unfavourable comment upon the 
condition of their property ; his duties are intricate. 
He may perhaps have 200 collieries in his district. 
Changes are constantly taking place in them, and 
it would of course demand very frequent visits to 
them all to ascertain when the men in either of 
them were going to make any diffcrence in their 
ventilation or “split their air ;” where they were 
going to work off pillars; where they were about 
to enlarge a drift, or build a crossing. Yet it is 
imperative that he should know all these things. 
Would it bea very vexatious arrangement to muke 
it the duty of the overman, or deputy, or under- 
viewer, under whose conduct any of these opera- 
tions were performed, to give notice of the same 
to the inspector? When the Government officer 
does visit a pit, he sees pretty much that which 
the local overman allows him to see. To make 
the system efficacious, it must be apparent that 
no information should be withheld. The only 
plan of insuring a faithful rendering of the details 
of all the workings, and all the appliances, would 
be to make the viewer responsible for all accidents 
resulting from causes of whose contingency, as 
possibly induced by new arrangements, the in- 
spector had not been informed. 

The first and last cause of loss of life in coal- 
mines is want of means of escape. Want of ven- 
tilation is but a consequence of the paucity of 
escapes: given two or more escapes, there would 
be exactly that much extra ventilation. Whether 





the destroyer be water or gas the fatality might 
be evaded by flight. At the first blush it seems 
wonderful that there should be found thousands 
of nien willing to descend into the bowels of the 
earth, through one small hole, and there in pitch 
darkness, in damp, in such cramped room they 
cannot stand upright, in danger of water rushing 
upon them at every blow they give the coal-seam, 
in expectation of gusts of choke damp whose 
breath is death, grope and work, and work and 
grope, hour after hour, day after day, year after 
year, always in the same discomfort, always in 
the same danger. The very best help we can 
give the pitman is to furnish him with meuns to 
save his life—means to escape from the demons of 
the pit. We must not be thinking too much of 
the cost. Sooner or later,—perhaps the warning 
just repeated at Hartley, will be startling enough, 
perhaps some few thousand more lives must be 
sacrificed first,—but sooner or later it must come 
to this:—There must not be less than two shafts, 
or other means of egress, to any coal-pit. When 
possible there must be inclined roads. We cannot 
do without coal: the development of the wonderful 
tractibility of steam-power makes it more neces- 
sary to us every day. In Henry VIII.’s time, an 
Act sets out that the sellers of coal are of “ greadie, 
covetous myndes:” their descendants must show 
that this character no longer applies to them. 
King Charles settled a tax of 1s. a chaldron upon 
all coal exported from Newcastle, on his natural 
son, Charles, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, and 
failing him, on his mistress, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth: asmaller mulct than that, with the pre- 
sent consumption, would cover the cost of addi- 
tional life escapes. 

It is disappointing that so little progress has 
been made iu tke arts of ventilating mines and of 
freeing them from water. When deep pits first 
began to be opened, simple mechanical contri- 
vances were used to procure ventilation, such as 
large bellows with wooden tubes attached to 
them, or fanners similar to those attached to win- 
nowing machines. In 1740 afire-lamp, torarify and 
put the air in motion, was used in Byker Colliery 
with success. Ventilating furnaces at bank were 
next employed: subsequently the underground 
furnace placed near the bottom of the upcast shaft 
was found to be an improvement upon those above 
ground; and at this stage the ventilation of mines 
reposes. There has been a project to substitute 
jets of high-pressure steam for the furnace, but 
apparently it has not been matured. One of the 
earliest methods of raising water from mines, 
after the simple adit, was by an endless chain to 
which buckets or troughs were attached, which 
were continually wound up full and returned 
empty, by means of a large axle raised across the 
pit’s mouth. The power applied was either a 
waterwheel or horses. This plan answered well 
enough when the pits were not more than 30 or 
40 fathoms deep: when they exceeded this depth, 
several lifts were resorted to. Two pits would be 
sunk with a drift communicating between them, 
along which the water would be conveyed from 
the deeper pit, and lifted up the shallower one to 
the surface. When the beds of coal so near as 
this to the surface threatened to become ex- 
hausted, ingenuity was taxed to master the ap- 
proaches of the ever-encroaching enemy, and win 
a lower depth. Among other plans adopted, rifts 
were formed in the coal, and cuts made to the 
deep, from which the water was baled with scoops. 
In Agricola’s work, published 1550, there are 
drawings of pumping machinery moved by water- 
wheels, and crauks, and beams; of an under- 
ground tram; also of fly-wheels attached to the 
common windlass, and in other combinations. 
What progress can we show commensurate with 
the lapse of three hundred years, since Agricola 
left us these details ? 

The whule conduct of coal-mines would appear 
to be nearly stationary ; the one object being to 
get the most coal with the smallest expenditure. 
Nevertheless, there are many mines in which 
there are already two shafts, Let us descend 
Shilbottle Colliery, the property of Mr. Hugh 
Taylor, commissioner to the Duke of Northumber- 
land. This was at first worked by means of an 
inclined road; but, the seam altering its course, it 
became difficult to follow it by this means; so 4 
shaft was sunk in a convenient field. Water 
formed so considerable an obstacle, that it was 
found necessary to sink another shaft for the pur- 
pose of pumping it up. Excellent ventilation was 
thus, incidentally, gained. We may premise that 
this colliery is a most favourable specimen of its 
fellows, although the details of its workings will 
be found to be sufficiently disagreeable. Arrived 
at the pit-mouth, by the side of which—as at 





Hartley, and other collieries—is planted the ma- 
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chinery for the hoisting of the produce of the 
mine, and which is also marked by a smoking 
bank of cinders and a shining heap of coal, a loop 
is made at the end of an iron chain dangling by. 
Each person about to descend, having donned a 
miner’s dress, must place one leg in this loop, and 
with both hands grasp the chain firmly. It is 
then unwound, producing a most oppressive sensa- 
tion of insecurity as it swings to and fro on its 
downward journey. We are gradually lowered, 
till the opening through which we have descended 
becomes a small disc of light; and the chain, 
lengthenicg and lengthening still, lands us at the 
bottom of the shaft. We release ourselves from 
the clanking vehicle, and proceed to thread the 
main way. This is high enough to walk along if 
you hold your head on one side; but it is very 
cold, and would be perfectly dark, were it not for 
the small candles with which we are provided. 
There are trams along the roadway. Every here 
and there we pass junctions of smaller size, looking 
much like tributary sewers running into the main, 
at the farther ends of which men are at work, pick- 
ing coal out of the seam. . These junctions are not 
three feet high, but they are also laid with trams, 
ou which boys, or putters, propel small waggons 
full of the coal from the spot where it falls be- 
neath the blow of the miner’s pick. There is a 
cross junction on the route, furnished with a turn- 
table, where a collection of putters are awaiting 
our passage before they can pass further with 
their waggons: the sudden appearance of these 
boys, grinning and grimy, standing at the mouths 
of the tortuous coaly caverns, has something 
impish about it. Each carries a small flickering 
candle, whose tiny jet of flame assists the resem- 
blance. Presently we come to the farthermost 
working, and this we will penetrate. We must 
crouch down on the rolley, or stand, on which the 
trucks of coal are placed, and bring our heads as 
close to our knees as we can: when reduced to 
the smallest possible compass, a boy pushes the 
rolley from behind, and we glide heavily along 
the trams. To raise our head an inch, is to come 
in contact with the top of the working: to put 
out either elbow, only to change one’s uncom- 
fortable position, is to come in contact with either 
side of it. At first we endeavour to keep clear a 
remembrance of the route, in case of accident; 
but what with junctions, dips here, ascents there, 
a turn here, and a twist there, the effort soon be- 
comes a helpless piece of confusion, and there is 
nothing for it but an implicit confidence in the 
guide, or rather, propeller. After a crouched ride 
which conveys us a mile away from the base of 
the pit shaft, the end of the working is reached, 
and two or three men in distorted postures, with 
a small candle apiece, are found picking out the 
coal. As it is picked out and falls upon the bot- 
tom of the working, the boys cvllect it in trucks, 
which, when full, they propel to the main work- 
ing, and tip out the contents to be conveyed in 
larger wains to the foot of the shaft. 

We may retrace our steps. Crouching down 
once more we are pushed as before, and emerge 
safely in the main cutting, thankful that it has 
not occurred to the boys to have a mimic collision 
by the way—a pastime with which they some- 
times recreate themselves. Damp is glistening 
above and around, and the footways are moist and 
sloppy ; but still we can stand nearly upright; and 
after the confinement of the working from which 
we have just issued this appears no mean privi- 
lege. A long walk, in the course of which we 
repass the different workings, and our candles burn 
very low, brings us back to the base of the shaft. 
Placing our legs once more in the loop at che end 
of the chain, our previous extraordinary sensations 
are reversed ; and, leaving darkness behind, we are 
gradually wound up to the surface. These are 
perhaps the least complicated conditions under 
which coals are mined. In Hartley colliery we 
have learned painfully there were three of these 
main ways, at different levels, with only one shaft 
for all. Seaton Delaval, North Seaton, and New- 
sham, three of the largest collieries in Northum- 
berland, have but one shaft to each. 

Is there any reason why the occupation of 
mining should be carried on in so much peril ? 
Of course there must always be the peril, attached 
to any subterranean occupation, of the earth sink- 
ing; but there need be none of drowning or suff p- 
cation. With air, light, and a little more elbow- 
room, the conditions of mining would be materially 
Improved. When a man has to scramble for half 
& mile on all fours in the dark before he can 
increase his speed and run to the base of the shaft 
his position is a dangerous one. If proper venti- 
lation were secured, which we contend would be 
the case if proper modes of escape were provided, 
there would be no obstacle to the use of gas in 





mines— except the one mighty impediment to 
every amelioration—the expense. But it should 
be remembered that one good grows out of 
another: every foot of additional elbow-room is 
an air-reservoir of the same extent; and gas made 
at the pit would leave a residue of coke and coal- 
tar, both of which would be marketable commodi- 
ties. We make bold to prophecy that the day is 
not far distant when safety-lamps and tallow can- 
dles will be thrown aside, and an Aladdin will 
arise who will enter into our mines and light them, 
to the great profit of the coal-owners and com- 
fort to the pitmen. 

A tabular statement of the most serious acci- 
dents that have occurred in the northern coal- 
field since the year 1658 shows that out of fifty- 
four wholesale losses of life only two were the 
result of inundations: forty-eight were caused 
by explosions; three by boiler explosions ; and 
the last, at Hartley, by the sudden choking-up 
of the one shaft by the breaking of the beam 
upon which all the tratfic of the mine depended. 
The statistics show us that the accumulations of 
gases are the most important foes to be combatted 
with. There is no way of dispersing these so 
sure as a free admixture of the external atmo- 
sphere. Where inclined open roadways are alto- 
gether impracticable, let us insist upon the sink- 
ing of at least two shafts to every mine. When 
a tunnel is formed by a railway company they 
build shafts at intervals, as matters of course. 
Why should not coal-mine owners do the same ? 

As another instance of the endeavour to lower 
the cost of working a coal-mine to the very lowest 
point, take a view of the pitmen’s cottages in the 
districts over which we travel in the neighbour- 
hood of Blyth, Cowpen, and the New Hartley 
pits. They are builtin rows by the score, without 
an effort to produce an appearance of taste, or a 
feeling of comfort; rarely more than one story 
high, with the door opening into the room, and a 
water-butt by the side of it. A mound of ashes 
and refuse stands before each door, from which 
can be seen a row of isolated privies, and in some 
few cases in front of the houses there are dank, 
coally, miserable gardeus, with broken-down rail- 
ings, and in which a pigsty has been put up. 
The aspect of many a colliery village is certainly 
dismal and melancholy in the extreme: as though 
the uncertain tenure of a pitman’s life made his 
lodging a matter of no accuunt,—in a word gene- 
rated an impression that any hovel was good 
enough for one who is here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. This should all be revised: in propor- 
tion as a man’s occupation is tiresome, his home 
should be comfortable. Every collier’s cottage 
should possess two airy rooms, its coal-larder, its 
trim garden: every colliery village should possess 
its reading-room, besides its school and church. 
Uncouth as an uneducated miner may be, there 
isno reason in the world why, with more informa- 
tion, his occupation should not become quite 
scientific in his own eyes, and thus a source of 
satisfaction and pleasure. 

But to return to our theme. The little church- 
yard of Earsdon being too small to admit of so 
many burials as resulted from the sad tragedy at 
Hartley, the Duke of Northumberland endowed 
the charch with a piece of laud adjoining, which 
was hastily consecrated by the Bishop of Durham. 
We know not how soon similar calamities may call 
for the enlarging of other churchyards, if we do 
nothing to prevent their recurrence. Owners of 
coal-mines may, through their representatives in 
the legislature, demur to the expense of providing 
for what they will consider exceptional cases ; but 
the public, less interested in one sense, but equally 
so in another, must demand so much safety for 
their fellow-creatures labouring in mines as will 
be secured by the, at least, duality of shafts, 
which shafts should be so arranged as to serve for 
ventiducts, as well as life-escapes. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY DWEL.- 
LING, AND THE EXfENSION OF IfS 
BENEFITS TO THE LABOURING POPU- 
LATION.* 


I HAVE now to ask your attention to the second 
branch of my subject—the extension of the bene- 
fits of a healthy dwelling to the labouring popula- 
tion. 

The numerous discussions bearing on this ques- 
‘ion which have taken place in Parliament, in 
the daily papers, as well as in other periodicals 
and pamphlets, might lead to the supposition that 
its importance is now duly estimated by the 
public; but those who have sounded the depth 
and scanned the wide-spread extent of the evil to 





* By Mr. Henry Roberts, F.S A. See pp. 56, 71. 





be remedied well know that such is not the case, 
and have too often seen the responsibility of con- 
tributing to its removal iguored by those who 
ought to feel its weight ; whilst in some deeply to 
be regretted instances the want of a due estimate 
of the difficulties to be overcome, and of the 
requisite practical knowledge, has led to the pur- 
suit of measures which, owing to their non- 
remunerative pecuniary results, have tended 
seriously to retard the progress of the movement, 
which was practically commenced eighteen years 
since. 

The pecuniaiy features of the question are of 
such vital importance, from their necessary bear- 
ing on the adequate extension of the work, that 
I cannot here omit the expression of my belief 
that if the actual expenditure in providing im- 
proved dwellings for the labouring classes in towns 
had more generally been managed with such dis- 
cretion as to yield the very moderate return of 
4 per cent., or even of 3} per cent., after the pay- 
ment of all expenses and the providing a sinking, 
fund for the repayment of the money laid out 
there would have been no difficulty in obtaining 
from philanthropic capitalists an amount sufficient 
for building a very large number of improved 
dwellings; and in evidence that such a return is 
obtainable numerous examples might be instanced 
of that, and a higher rate of interest on the outlay 
having been regularly obtained. Whilst some of 
these will be noticed hereafter, I think it right to 
remark, in reference to certain exceptional cases, 
that due allowance should be made for the diffi- 
culties and extra expenses attendant on most new 
undertakings, as well as for the experimental 
nature of some of the establishments in which the 
accommodation provided has been of a very mixed 
character ; the results in those instances showing, 
I believe, invariably, that new houses for families 
yield a better return on the outlay than lodging- 
houses fur siagle persons ; a purpose to which, how- 
ever, old buildings have been adapted with very 
satisfactory pecuniary results. 

Speculative builders, or those who are merely 
seeking what is usually called a good investment, 
would not, of course, consider 4 per cent. a suffi- 
ciently-remunerative return; but I confess to 
feeling some surprise that, amongst the many 
who have accumulated large fortunes in connexion 
with the buildiug trade in the metropolis, l know 
of only one firm, that of Messrs. Newson & Son, 
having so invested a part of the gains derived, in 
a large measure, from the labour of the working 
classes. It may, however, be owing to my limited 
means of information in this respect that I am 
unable to name other instances in the metropolis ; 
though in Edinburgh several such exawples were 
lately pointed out to me, which I could not but 
regard with peculiar interest and as well worthy 
of imitation. Some notice of these buildings is 
given in my report made at the Glasgow meeting 
for the promotion of social science. I have also 
seen with pleasure, in avery useful monthly paper, 
the British Workman, which circulates exten- 
sively amongst that class of readers, a view and 
brief notice of a village near Lowestoft rebuilt by 
Sir Morton Peto, which is described as one of the 
most picturesque villages in the kingdom. 

Architects have sometimes been reproiched for 
a want of interest and for exercising so little 
influence in regard to the improvement of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes. Knowing, as I 
well do, how rarely the members of the profes- 
sion* have to do with buildings of this class, such 
a charge is to me only one amongst many other 
proofs of the prevailing ignorance with regard to 
the measures and machinery best adapted to effect 
a remedy of the evil in question, and which I 
shall endeavour, as fur as my ability and expe- 
rience enable me, to point out, unbiased by any 
interest whatever, and only actuated by the ear- 
aest desire of contributing to an object which I 
believe is most intimately connected with the 
physical, the moral, and the religious improve- 
ment of the masses of our population. 

The measures for effecting this much-needed 
reform may be classified under three heads :— 

1. Those of a legislative character, and those for 
which the Executive Government are responsible, 

2. Those which ought to be adopted by land- 
owners and employers generally for the benefit of 





* My long and highly esteemed friends, Mr. Sydney 
Smirke and Mr. G. Gilbert Scott have manifested in 
their published works a warm interest in this object; the 
former, in his ‘‘ Suggestions for the Improvement of the 
Western Part of the Metrupolis,’”’ pablished in 1834, and 
the latter, in his ‘‘Remarks on Secular and Domestic 
Architecture,” published in 1857 ;— whilst the voice and 
pea of Mr. George Godwin have not only been exercised 
unceasingly for its advancement, but often also in vindi- 
cating the position and feelings of the members of his 
profession wita regar to the question generally.—H. R. 
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their dependents, whether as tenants or work- 
people constantly employed by them. 

8. Those which originate from benevolent 
motives, and are undertaken either by associations 
or by individuals in order to aid in helping them- 
selves those who need such aid. 

In noticing successively these three classes of 
measures, some illustrative facts will be stated, 
which are partially the results of observations 
made during a residence of nearly five years on 
the Cont’nent, for the recovery of health. Some 
of the investigations then made lead me to re- 
mark, in reference to the first class of measures, 
that a jealons respect for the rights of persons 
and property, which is our security for many of 
the inestimable advantages enjoyed under a free 
government, has a manifest’ tendency to impede 
the carrying out of such public improvements as 
thore which, under arbitrary rule, have been 
effected with unprecedented rapidity on so gigan- 
tic a scale in the metropolis of a neighbouring 
country. What, I think, in our own metropolis, 
we have a right to complain of, and ought to 
feel ashamed at, is the bungling and pettifogging 
manner in which many of our new streets have 
been formed, and fine opportunities for obtaining 
magnificent effects irrecoverably lost. It would 
be invidious to point them out: they will readily 
suggest themselves to you. Time will not allow 
me to dwell on the important bearing which the 
formation of new streets has on my subject; or 
many facts which have come under my own obser- 
vation might be stated, particularly some with 
regard to that great financial failure, Victoria- 
street, where several fruitless attempts were made 
to obtain from the managers, on reasonable terms, 
back land, as sites for dwellings suited to the dis- 
placed population, who, as a necessary consequence 
of the clearance which had been made, were hud- 
dled together in a frightful degree. This is but 
one example of what has so frequently taken place 
elsewhere in our own metropolis, owing to the 
want of a compulsory provision for the displaced 
poor, The same neglect on the part of the 
Government was the cause of an incalculable 
amount of suffering in Paris, when the people 
who tenanted its narrow and winding streets were 
forcibly ejected, and often their few articles of 
furniture placed on the pavé, they themselves not 
knowing where to seek shelter. I visited more 
than once, in the spring of 1858, a kind of en- 
campment of 600 such families, formed not far 
from the Barrier de l’Etoile; and heard from some 
of them their pitiable tale, and the exorbitant 
rent they were paying for temporary hovels, 
which the police had warned them would be 
pulled down in three months, and they forced 
again to go, they knew not whither. From a 
sense of duty, and encouraged by the fact of the 
Emperor having caused the paper which I read 
before the Institute in 1850 to be translated and 
widely circulated in France, I thought it right to 
bring this subject under his Moajesty’s personal 
consideration, in a memorial, which was graciously 
received, and, I hope, has not been altogether 
fruitless. 

Our own legislative measures tending to give 
to the labouring population the benefits of a 
healthy dwelling only comprised, when I addressed 
the Institute twelve years since, the passing of the 
Public Health Act, and the Nuisance Removal and 
Diseases Prevention Acts. Since then several 
measures, the necessity of which was dwelt upon 
in my paper, have been adopted, such as the 
removal of the tax on windows and on bricks, for 
which we are indebted to the administration under 
Lord John, now the Earl, Russell ; the regulation 
of common lodging-houses (one of the most amongst 
the many valuable efforts of Lord Shaftesbury in 
this cause) ; the empowering, under the Labourers’ 
Dwelling Act, the formation and general manage- 
ment of independent local associations, formed for 
providing improved dwellings, on the principle of 
joint-stock companies, with limited liability. 
Other bills have been passed for facilitating the 
construction of improved labourers’ dwellings and 
cottages in Scotland and in Ireland; but, during 
the last session, a bill which would have given to 
English landowners, tenants in tail, the power of 
raising money for building improved cottages on 
their estates, very similar to that granted in 
Scotland, was, after it had passed the House of 
Commons with but little opposition, rejected by a 
majority of sixteen to thirteen in the House of 
Lords, at the close of a debate which had at least 
the appearance of showing how much less real 
interest is taken in this question than might 
have been inferred from s-veral debates at the 
opening of the session, relative to the destruction 
of labourers’ dwellings, consequent on the intro- 


polis; the main result of which was the insertion 
of clauses in some of the railway bills obliging 
the companies to provide certain cheap trains at 
hours suitable for the conveyance of work‘ug 
people to and from the precincts of their residences 
outoftown. A standing order, intending to apply 
to cases in which Parliament granted power to 
pull down houses for the working population, was 
passed by the House of Lords in 1853, at the 
instigation of the Earl of Shaftesbury ; but, as far 
as practical results, it had become a dead letter. 
That further legislative interference is indis- 
pensable to the remedying existing evils might 
be proved by abundant evidence. Excepting 
within the City of London,* and in the case of 
common lodging-houses, no power has yet been 
granted effectually to check the evil of overcrowd- 
ing, in regard to which the medical officer of health 
in the City of London thus speaks: — ‘ Without 
doubt it is the worst of all the unwholesome in- 
fluences with which you have to deal; and until 
it is corrected you will never be secure from those 
outbursts of disease which appear to set your 
sanitary measures at defiance.” A report made 
by the assistant commissioner of police on the con- 
dition of single rooms occupied by families in the 
metropolis without the precincts of the city autho- 
rity, after giving in detail about forty most pain- 
fully-disgusting examples of overcrowding, says:— 
“It is evident, from these cases, which might be 
greatly multiplied, that all the evils which the 
Acts for regulating common lodging-houses were 
intended to remedy still exist, almost without 
abatement, in single rooms occupied by families ; 
single rooms so occupied being exempt from the 
operation of the Act.” The causes are the avarice 
of owners and the poverty or debasement of occu- 
pants; and the only hope of improvement seems to 
be in some legislative enactment. 

In regard to the overcrowding of cottages in 
country districts, I might remind you of the 
numerous letters on that subject which not long 
since appeared in the Zimes, and were but the 
echo of what has been said and proved so often 
elsewhere. It was with a view to obtain reliable 
statistical returns on this important subject that 
the then Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was memorialized eighteen months since, and 
urged by a deputation from the council of the 
National Association for Social Science, to take 
advantage of the recent Census for this purpose ; 
but, notwithstanding the unobjectionable charac- 
ter of the inquiry, and the ease with which it 
could be made, were fully admitted, the applica- 
tion proved fruitless. 

After all tbat has been done within the past 
fifteen years by many proprietors in providing im- 
proved cottages on their estates, there are yet 
numbers who need to be made aware of facts 
which exist on their own property ;+ and there is 
reason to fear that with regard to others their 
obligations must be pressed home in such a way 
as they doubtless would be, were the registrar- 
general enabled to instance flagrant cases of neg- 
lect, and to show what the results are by un- 
questionable facts. I cannot help, therefore, re- 
garding the loss of this opportunity as a matter 
for very serious regret, especially when it is re- 
membered how little the Government can do 
directly towards the domiciliary reform, so greatly 
needed amongst the masses of the population. 

By legislative enactments can alone be pre- 
vented the recurrence of those hardships and 
other great evils which have arisen out of the 
selfish system pursued in some “close parishes,” 
where cottages have been pulled down in order to 
obtain relief from a burthen which is thereby 
thrown upon a neighbouring parish, regardless of 
the sufferings endured by the labourer, who is 
often, as a consequence, compelled to walk several 
miles to and from his work. A calculation of the 
positive loss from the waste of valuable time and 
strength thus expended was made by the late Sir 
Robert Peel; and yet, how many who have la- 
bourers in their constant employ need to be con- 
vinced that it is as much their interest to care 
for them in regard to their dwellings, as it is to 
provide well-situate, healthy, and convenient 
stables for their cattle ? 

The only other legislative measure which I shall 





* The power referred to was conferred in 1851; and 
under the supervision of the able medical officer of health 
it is exercised with great benefit to the poor, as a diminu- 
tion in the returns of mortality from 25 to23 in 1,000, trace- 
able to this and other sanitary measures, abundantly 
prove. 

t Asystem of registration of the actual condition and 
extent of accommodation in existing cottages has been 
suggested by Dr. H. Acland, of Oxford, which, if gene- 
rally adopted by proprietors, wou'd, doubtless, elicit some 
very startling facts. Mr. Parker, of Oxford, will supply 
these forms of registration on the receipt of a postage 
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point out as being especially needed is one that 
would operate generally to prevent the building 
of small houses on undrained ground, and without 
proper sanitary arrangements: such a fruitful 
source of sickness and consequent expense to the 
public ought, without doubt, to be entirely inter- 
dicted. It is an evil the extent or magnitude of 
which it would be difficult to estimate with accu- 
racy. 

As bearing on this, and several other points 
which have been referred to, I may quote the 
words used two years since by a right hon. gen- 
tleman, the present First Commissioner of Works, 
—‘ As yet the necessity of protecting life from 
the influence of poisonous dwellings has not prac- 
tically been acknowledged, though the principle 
is in the statute book.” 

It is unnecessary to occupy your time at any 
length with what has been done for the object 
under consideration by the Governments of other 
countries. That of Belgium has been aided 
therein by the zealous efforts of M. Ducpetiaux ; 
and in numerous other instances our example has 
been attentively watched, if not followed. In 
some of them the pleasure has been afforded me 
of tracing the results of my own labours in this 
cause, abroad as well as at home; rendered in the 
former case mainly through personal intercourse, 
and the circulation of translated papers. 

2. In noticing the measures which ought to be 
adopted by landowners and employers generally 
for the benefit of their dependents, such as 
tenants, or work-people in their constant employ, 
I feel that a quotation from the letter of the late 
Duke of Bedford, given at length in my former 
paper, is the best reply which can be made to the 
excuses of many for their neglect of duty in this 
respect :-—“ Cottage building, except to a cottage 
speculator, who exacts immoderate rents for 
scanty and defective habitations, is, we all know, 
a bad investment of money; but this is not the 
light in which such a subject should be viewed by 
landlords, from whom it is surely not too much to 
expect that whilst they are building and im- 
proving farm-houses, homesteads, and cattle- 
sheds, they will also build and improve dwellings 
for their labourers, in sufficient number to meet 
the improved and improving cultivation of the 
land. To improve the dwellings of the labouring 
classes, and afford them the means of greater 
cleanliness, health, and comfort in their own 
homes; to extend education, and thus raise the 
social and moral habits of those most valuable 
members of the community, are among the first 
duties, and ought to be among the truest pleasures, 
of every landlord.” 

The example which was set by his Grace in the 
building and improving the cottages on his estates 
in seven different counties involved, in the course 
of eight or ten years, an outlay of about 70,000/. 
Another instance of princely expenditure on the 
same object is that of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, which has been estimated at 100,0007. The 
average cost of the cottages built by these two 
noblemen may be stated at from 90/. to 120/. 
each, 

The question of a remunerative return on the 
outlay in building cottages in agricultural dis- 
tricts is one which impinges so closely on that of 
the rate of wages, that 1 shall not venture on its 
discussion. It would be hopeless to argue this 
point with those who think that wages of 8s. to 
9s. per week can properly maintain a working 
man and his family, as well as pay the rent of a 
healthy dwelling. With the greatly increased 
prosperity of agriculture, such a rate of wages 
appears to me unaccountable, and altogether at 
variance with equity and sound policy. 

The efforts made by some of our great manufac- 
turers for the benefit of their work-people have 
been in proportion to those just noticed. Many 
owners of mines, quarries, and works of various 
kinds, can bear testimony to the great benefits 
resulting from their expenditure in providing 
proper dwellings for the people in their employ. 

The same has been the case with reference to 
the cottages built in considerable numbers by 
several of the leading railway companies.* The 
secretaries of some of them, in speaking on the 
subject, have referred particularly to the great 
advantage of having the men ready at hand, in 
case of need, and removed from the temptation 
presented by public-houses. Government has 
acted on the same principle in regard to the 
police force ; and, taking the idea originally from 
the model lodging-houses, barracks have been 
built, generally for those of them who are un- 
married,—a good precedent, which might, doubt- 





* The Great Northern has built 150 cottages at their 
station, near Peterborough; and the Brighton Company 
has built and acquired nearly 400 cottages for their men. 
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less, be adopted in many other instances with 
much advantage to both employers and employed. 
In such cases a sufficiently remunerative rent can 
generally be charged, and its payment guaranteed 
by deduction from the wages. 

On the Continent our example has in this re- 
spect been much followed. At the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, 1855, there were many views of workmen’s 
dwellings erected by theiremployers. In two of 
them particularly, the leading features of the 
Prince Consort’s Exhibition Model Houses 
were strongly marked. One, constructed in 
1853 at Bourges, provides accommodation for 
four families on the ground-floor, and for twenty 
single men on the upper floor. The other is that 
of the Cité Ouvriére des Verriers, at Escautpont, 
near Valenciennes, which comprises, in a central 
building, schools and other apartments used in 
common with some of the dwelling-houses; but 
the latter are chiefly contained in two detached 
blocks, forming the sides of a hollow square, In 
these buildings the frequent repetition of recessed 
entrances, with galleries to the upper floor, is, 
from the contrast of light and shade, productive 
of a novel and good effect. 

I have visited dwellings for workpeople built by 
their employers, in Brussels, at Liege, and also 
at Mulhouse, one of the chief manufacturing 
places in France, where the idea of constructing a 
Oité Ouvriére originated in the receipt of a trans- 
lation of my former lecture, sent by order of the 
Emperor. It wascommenced in 1853 by an asso- 
eiation of manufacturers, headed by M. Jean 
Dollfus, on a scale more extensive and complete 
than that of any similar establishment in France. 
A spacious road, planted on either side, runs be- 
tween the main groups of cottages, and parallel 
roads run behind them. The houses are chiefly 
arranged in detached blocks of four dwellings 
each, placed in the centre of a square plot of 
garden-ground, which is divided equally between 
the tenants. Two of these dwellings front the 
main central road, and two the minor or back 
road,—an economical arrangement in regard to 
cost of construction, and one which admits of 
good internal ventilation, though not as perfect 
us when houses are built in pairs. The dwellings, 
though not precisely uniform in their disposition, 
have mostly a wide entrance, fitted up with a cook- 
ing-stove and sink. Beyond is a staircase leading 
to three bedrooms and a closet. The remainder 
of the ground-floor is devoted to the living- 
room, with a large recess behind the staircase, of 
sufficient dimensions to contain a full-sized bed. 
This compartment has a side window; and, in 
some cases, being partitioned off from the living- 
room, it forms a small separate room. There are, 
besides these, several rows of double houses, built 
back to back, each having a narrow strip of gar- 
den ground. Their arrangement cannot be com- 
mended as consistent with good ventilation ; and 
the general appearance of the tenants indicated a 
decidedly inferior class of occupants, with want 
of cleanliness and propriety. In the summer of 
1860 there were completed 480 houses, two-thirds 
of which had been sold to the occupiers ; and 90 
more were in the course of construction, land 
having been bought for 800 in the whole. Baths, 
a washhouse, and a bakehouse, as well as a public 
kitchen and restaurant, conducted by a Société 
Alimentaire, were opened when I visited the cité, 
in 1856; since which have been added a reading- 
room, a schoo], a lodging-house for unmarried 
men, and one for men on the tramp. * * * * 
_ The scope of my paper will only admit a pass- 
ing remark with reference to Benefit Building 
Societies,* of which Mr. Tidd Pratt stated recently 
that there exist 2,000, with a paid-up capital of 
8,000,0007. A machinery so extensive, and having 
such resources, might, if well directed, accomplish 
much for the object under consideration ; but it 
is to be feared that many of the houses built in 
connexion with these societies are inconsistent 
with a healthy and convenient dwelling. This 
evil, which has been pointed out to me by the late 
eminent Dr. Southwood Smith, and other sanitary 
reformers, would probably be most effectually 
remedied by the circulation of sound views on the 
subject, through the medium of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions and kindred associations. Here is a 
fruitful field for individual effort, in the cultiva- 
ton of which much assistance might be derived 
from the exhibition of suitable plans for the 
dwellings of working people, as well as from small 
collections of domiciliary appliances conducive to 
health and comfort. 

* Those who may desire information as to the working 
of some of these sccieties will find an account of the 
Origin and progress of four such associations, in York- 
shire, given in a paper read by Mr. J. A. Binns, at the 


Bradford Meeting for Social Science, and published in the 
Transactions of the National Association for 1859. 








The nucleus of such a collection was formed 
under my direction at the office of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society more than twelve years’ since, and 
the idea was carried out on a very small scale in 
the Prince’s Exhibition Model Houses, 1851, as 
well as in the compartment belonging to the 
Labourers’ Friend Society in the Exhibition 
itself. 

Experience having shown me the great neces- 
sity for a general diffusion of sanitary knowledge, 
I was led to follow up the declarative resolu- 
tion, in regard to the establishment of illustra- 
tive museums, already referred to as having been 
adopted at the Congrés d’Hygiéne in 1852, by 
proposing at the Congrés International de Bien- 
faisance, held in Brussels in 1856, the following 
resolution :—‘ The Congress declares that it is of 
public utility that the working classes be en- 
lightened by all possible means in regard to the 
improvement and keeping of their houses in good 
order. It declares that the instruction of the 
young in the labouring classes ought to comprise 
all which relates to the benefits resulting from 
good ventilation, and the evils resulting from 
humidity. Lastly, it thinks that the study of 
the science of preserving health is one which 
ought to be rendered accessible to all.” The 
unanimous adoption of this resolution by the re- 
presentatives of upwards of twenty different 
countries recognized the wide-spread extent of 
the ignorance referred to, as well as the serious 
nature of the evils resulting therefrom. 

Scarcely any foreigners who visited the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 returned without examining the 
Prince’s model houses; and but few left without 
carrying back to their several countries some of 
the publications bearing on the improvement of 
the dwellings of the labouring classes, which were 
there abundantly distributed. My own oppor- 
tunities of judging of the effect of this little struc- 
ture enable me to say that it gave to the move- 
ment an impulse such as it has not received from 
any other single effort, and the results of which 
have spread far and wide. The descriptive account 
of the building was translated into German at 
Berlin, and much of it also appeared in French. 

The collection of sanitary and other appliances 
adapted to the circumstances of the working 
classes, which occupied part of the cottages, was 
the first public exhibition of the kind, and 
which I had hoped to see continued and in- 
creased, when, at the close of the Exhibition, 
the building was removed to Kennington-park, 
under the charge of the officer of the Woods 
and Forests; a proposal with that view having 
been made to the Chief Commissioner, Lord 
Seymour. The practical value of such a collec- 
tion was recognized at the Congrés Général 
d’Hygiéne, held in Brussels in 1852, where, on 
my proposal, “the utility of establishing in each 
country, and also in the principal centres of the 
population, a collection as complete as possible— 
a kind of museum where shall be gathered toge- 
ther models, plans, specimens of materials, Xc., 
relating to hygienic amelioration and progress,” 
was unanimously declared. 

The Economical Museum, formed by my worthy 
friend Mr. Twining, at Twickenham, is an expan- 
sion of the same idea. 

Amongst individual efforts for promoting the 
object under consideration, the prominence given 
to it as an object of vital importance in many 
public addresses by distinguished statesmen ought 
not to be forgotten: those of Lord Palmerston 
have justly carried with them all the weight and 
high official influence of Prime Minister. 

Within the last five years many ladies have 
directed their zealous efforts to objects which tend 
in various ways to domiciliary improvement. The 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, the Female Domes- 
tic Mission, connected with Bible colportage, and 
meetings for the Instruction of Mothers, exercise 
a highly bencfieial influence in this respect. 

Notwithstanding, however, all our recent ame- 
liorations, it is a well-ascertained fact that tens of 
thousands of human lives are sacrificed annually 
in Great Britain through ignorance and the culpa- 
ble neglect of means within our own power. But, 
owing to the noiseless and almost imperceptible 
way in which such multitudes are lost and homes 
desolated, we witness no manifestation of the prac- 
tical sympathy so justly shown by the public, 
when, through some lamentable accident, a score, 
or perhaps hundreds, are suddenly deprived of life, 
and their families of the means of subsistence. The 
misery and degradation in which vast masses of 
our fellow subjects are sunk, owing, in a great 
measure, to their domiciliary state, have been so 
often pointed at as a reproach to England, when 
I was recommending sanitary ameliorations to 
influential persons on the Continent, that the 





words, “ physician heal thyself” were frequently 
in my mind. 

And now, in conclusion, if the remarks offered 
and the facts stated have tended to show that it is 
not through the exclusive adoption of any one of 
the means which have been pointed out, nor by 
apy infallible specific, that the benefits of a healthy 
dwelling can be extended to all classes of the 
working population, I yet entertain a sanguine 
hope that through the general and earnest adop- 
tion of a combination of suitable measures, exist- 
ing evils will be greatly mitigated, if not entirely 
rooted out. Such an expectation is warranted by 
the well-known results of the improvements in 
our prisons, which are no longer hotbeds of fever 
and of moral contagion as they formerly were ; 
whilst the ameliorations very recently introduced 
in our military barracks and hospitals have led to 
a diminution by one-half in the mortality of their 
inmates, as was lately stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Encouraging facts like these 
should stimulate all to exertion in their various 
spheres of action, in order that the labouring 
population may, to apply the words of his Royal 
Highness the lamented Prince Consort, adopted 
in my motto, participate “in the blessings be- 
stowed on us by the Almighty ;” but which, in 
their case, “can only be realized in proportion to 
= help which we are prepared to render to 
them.’ 








ACCIDENT IN THE WATERLOO-ROAD. 


On Monday last, owing to the assembling of a 
crowd at Wellington-terrace, not far from Water- 
loo Bridge, a portion of the pavement gave way, 
and some thirty persons were precipitated about 
25 feet into the area beneath. Many of them were 
seriously injured, and one has since died. 

The houses here are double, so to speak; the 
lower stories being approached from behind, the 
upper stories from the level of Waterloo Bridge- 
road. The area is 8 feet 2 inches in width, and 
this is bridged by stone landings, ranging from 
44 to 6 inches in thickness, and iron gratings. 
One landing and one grating appear to have fallen. 
Wooden bearers are placed under some of the 
landings to steady them ; but they lodge, of course, 
on the top of the area wall and on a set-off of the 
front wall of the houses. The parts adjoining the 
fallen portion appear to be in a dangerous state. 








FALL OF HOUSES IN HACKNEY. 


On Wednesday morning a fall occurred in the 
Amherst-road, Hackney, within fifty yards of the 
railway station. On the south side of the road 
just mentioned a range of houses, three stories in 
height, and having shop fronts, the rear abutting 
on the North London Railway, are in course of 
construction by Messrs. Amos, builders, of the 
Pembury-road, under the direction of Mr. Green, 
of Caunon-street. The roofs had been covered 
in; the carpenters were engaged in laying the 
floors; and plasterers and labourers were occupied 
on the front scaffolding; when a noise was heard, 
and the next instant the front walls the roofs and 
the whole of the floors of the second and third 
houses from the Hackuey end of the road fell with 
a fearful crash, dragging with them a portion of 
the end or corner building. The front wall in 
falling carried away the scaffolding, and the men 
who were on it fell to the ground on the shat- 
tered brickwork with fearful violence. Three 
persons were unfortunately killed, and a large 
number most seriously injured—so much 60, in- 
deed, that several are not expected to survive. 

An inquiry will forthwith take place, pending 
which we will not prejudge the case. The coroner 
has empowered an architect to examine the ruins, 
and report. 

If other houses in the neighbourhood do not 
fall, it is not the fault of the builders. 








PROFESSOR SMIRKE’S LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE, AT THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY. 

Lecture III.* 


In my last lecture I touched upon a few of the 
more interesting objects on the shelves of the 
British Museum that have special reference to 
architecture. The subject is well-nigh intermin- 
able; for I doubt whether any library in the world 
equals that in the British Museum, either in ex- 
tent or value; and I purpose, on a future occa- 
sion, to pursue the subject, and continue, in a 
cursory way, to direct your attention tosuch other 
works as seem to me best calculated to impart 





* See page 90, ante. 
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instruction or to excite interest in the minds of 
those engaged in the pursuit of architectural 
knowledge. But I will this evening call your 
attention to another library, which may be in 
some sense regarded as a public library, but which 
is very different, no doubt, both in respect to ex- 
tent and value, from that to which I have already 
udverted. I refer to the library which forms an 
important part of the Soane Museum. Being a 
library wholly formed by an architect, and be- 
queathed by him in trust for the express use of 
urchitects, it seems to have special claims on my 
attention bere ; and those claims are enhanced by 
the long connexion that existed between this Aca- 
demy and Sir John Soane. 

It is by no means my intention or desire to con- 
stitute myself the apologist or the critic of that, 
in some respects, remarkable man. With his per- 
sonal peculiarities, with his temper and disposi- 
tion, with his foibles and eccentricities, we have 
nothing whatever to do here. Let those who have 
no defects of temper or of character throw the 
first stone. J certuinly will not venture to do so. 

As au architect he was, undoubtedly, in some 
respects, remarkable. He sought for novelty and 
originality in whatever he did; and, not unfre- 
quently, he succeeded in attaining the object of 
his search. 

He was very dcficient in greatness of style, 
delighting rather in small concetti and whimsical 
contrivances to produce effect. Though he can 
hardly be said to possess genius in the higher 
sense of that word, he had much ingenuity. He, 
moreover, had some aspirations after the attractive 
but hazardous quality of the picturesque in archi- 
tecture. 

If I had declined, on the present occasion, to be 
the censor of his personal peculiarities ; so I would 
equally refrain from investigating his motives ; 
which may or may not have influenced him to 
devote his museum and library to its present semi- 
public purpose. Let us take the fact as we find 
it, and admit at once that the bequest wasa liberal 
contribution towards the education of his profes- 
sional posterity. It pleased Sir John to apply for 
and obtuin the sanction of Parliament for the for- 
mation of a trust imposing on the tru-tees certain 
very clearly defined duties; which duties the trus- 
tves, by accepting their office, became morally and 
]-gally bound truly and faithfully to perform,—at 
all events until the sume authority that imposed 
them shall have thought fit to modify or anuu! 
them. 

I have ventured to say thus much publicly to 
you because the trustees have not unfrequently 
been made the subject of considerable miorepre- 
sentation, Sir John evidently desired to limit 
the examination of his collection to those only who 
studied architecture, either as professors or ama- 
teurs; certainly not intending to throw it open to 
indiscriminate view. That such was his intention 
is conclusively shown by the particular conditions 
which he so carefully imposed ; and a trustee, like 
an executor, can by no means depart from, or 
even vary, a single condition laid down by the 
testator, without incurring the very serious charge 

of neglecting or exceeding the powers of his trust. 

The museum, properly so called, will not engage 
our attention this evening. Those who have made 
themselves acquainted with its contents know 


Among the earliest in the catalogue you will 
find Alberti’s “ Libri decem de re Edificatoria.”’ 
Of this well-known book there are here six editions, 
but among those I do not find the original and 
earliest Latin edition of 1512. A folio edition, in 
Italian and English, appears to be that which its 
owner read with greatest ease, as it contains many 
marginal notes by him, and other evidences of his 
having carefully read it. 

On a former occasion I have, from this place, 
expressed my admiration of Alberti’s works at 
Rimini and elsewhere. His church of San 
Francesco is in the best style of the early 
Renaissance, before it had degenerated into the 
commonplace mauner of the following century. It 
is worthy of note, that Vasari touches but slightly 
and with some app.rent indifference upon the 
work, although he must have been especially 
familiar with it, seeing that Vasari dwelt some 
time in Rimini. In truth, Vasari, excellent he 
may be as a biographer, had, as an artist, but 
little genius; and he was unable to appreciate the 
somewhat dry, antiquated manner of Alberti. 
That artist not only possessed undoubted talent as 
a practical architect, but remarkable merit also as 
a writer. His book is full of valuable remarks, 
and attests at once his good sense and his erudition. 
What is also specially worthy of our observation 
is that he appears in an eminent degree to have 
united a minute and accurate technical knowledge 
with a fine esthetic feeling. The distinction 
which he draws between beauty and ornament is, 
I think, most just and true. ‘ Beauty,” he says, 
“is something lovely which is proper and innate, 
and diffused over the whole body ; whilst ornament 
is something superadded, or adventitious rather 
than innate.” 

Alberti, and I might say Alberti’s school,—the 
school of the early Renaissance,—well uuderstood 
the distinction between beauty and oraament. 
The vulgar of all ages, countries, and ranks, are 
apt to think that ornament means beauty ; and 
that in order to be beautiful we must needs be 
lavish in ornamentation. This great error leads 
directly to that excess which degrades art, whether 
it be architecture or her sister aits. It was excess 
which marked the decadence of Roman and of 
Medieval art; and it was the disfigurement of 
excess which stained the purity of the early 
Renaissance. 

I speak, as it is fitting and becoming that I 
should speak, with great reserve, and in the most 
general terms, when touching on the state of our 
art in the present day; but 1 think I am only ful- 
filling a plain duty in denouncing the tendency to 
a meretricious use of ornament, which may per- 
haps be discerned amidst the conflict and rivalry 
of prevailing tastes. 

No doubt, in this country, the greatest diver- 
sity of feeling exists in matters of art: so im- 
patient of all restraiut is our countryman, that 
there is no privilege that he more freely exercises, 
than that of differing from his neighbour in 
opinion ;—and in taste, especially, we all prover- 
bially and most widely differ. 

Some will teach us that ornament, alone, is 


ment is but handicraft work, necessarily devoid of 
art, and beneath an artist’s attention; whilst 





that they are of a very miscellaneous character, 
comprising some objects of great value and in- 
terest, and some of a most trivial and insignificant 
nature. 

It is to the library only that I am now about to 
ndvert, avoidi.g as far as may be possible such ob- 
jects as exclusively concern the mere antiquary, 
inasmuch as the time at our disposal is very 
limited ; and as the special purpose of these lec- 
tures is, by the very constitution of the Academy, 
confined ty such objects as are calculated to fur- 
ther the professional education of the students. 
This same consideration excludes us also from ad- 
verting here to the rich stores of mechanical 
knowledge which are to be found on the shelves of 
tuis library. 

That Sir John was perfectly aware of the high 
importance to every architect of a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of building is sufficiently 
apparent from the contents of his library, and was 
repeatedly dwelt on by him in the lectures which 
he delivered from this place. But it is to his 
books on architecture as a fine art that I am 
bound here to confiue my attention, and it is cer- 
tuinly to the works of this character that the 
library owes its chief attraction, and from them it 
derives its chief value. It comprises nearly every 
architectural publication of value that appeared 
curing his own professional career, down to the 
jeriod of his death in 1837, as well as a large 
sture of books of early date. 


others will look with equal contempt upon all 
| snare ornament, as a frivolous and puerile in- 


gard. I believe that in this case, as in most 
others, each of these extreme opinions is equally 
remote from the truth. 

At all events I am confident that, however we 
may be led away, by our imitative habits, into oc- 
casional extravagances and unseemly excesses, 
the natural bent of the English mind is towards 
moderation, in the use of ornament. 


** cut bono ?” 


utility, altogether unworthy of any serious re- | 


Flagrantly as we may sometimes err, and wild 
as may be the caprices we may sometimes indulge 
in; still, in the main, the tendency of public taste 
is of a plain, grave, and practical character; and 
I am very greatly mistaken if, when we regard— 
either on this side of the Atlantic or the other— 
the overloaded piles of enrichment which constitute 
the pretentious facades occasionally presented to 
us for our admiration, by far the majority of us fall 
into the unimpassioned and calculating inquiry of 
Not only does this excess offend, 
as it appears to me, the naturally-simple taste of 
this country, but it is plainly at variance with the 
lessons daily taught us by our English climate. 
Moistness is the normal condition of our air, and 
clouds are the normal clothing of our sky. For 
at least two-thirds of the year our buildings are 
constantly liable to be drenched in rain, whilst for 
the remaining third they are subjected to the 
still severer trials of frost. Aud thus, in this 


fect harmony with the suggestions of our natural 
taste. I perceive that the short and pointed sen- 
tence which I have quoted from Alberti has led 
me into a somewhat verbose diversion. In this 
respect I am failing to profit by the example of 
my author, whose style of writing is as free from 
verbiage and prolixity as his style of architecture 
is exempt from frivolous and intrusive ornament, 
The next book which comes to hand is of a very 
different character. Indeed, one is sometimes 
almost led to feel surprise how books so widely 
asunder in their character and quality can submit 
to the close and constant juxta-position that they 
are subjected to on our book-shelves. 

The book, I say, which I now take up is that. 
of Dietterlin’s “Architectura de Constitutione, 
Symmetrid, ac Proportione quioque Columnarum,” 
published at Nuremburg, iu 1598. It bears sad 
testimony to the rapid deterioration of art, and 
to a special proneness to a corrupt excess among 
our German neighbours. 

In the extravagant and grotesqne scrolls and 
cartouches which abound in this volume, we see 
at once from whence were derived the strange 
ornaments of our Elizabethan and Jacobite styles ; 
although those styles, as displayed in our own 
country, might lay claim to the character of sim- 
plicity and sobriety by the side of these wild 
enornities of Dietterlin. 

In a former lecture I expressed my belief that 
much of the degradation of architecture in the 
seventeenth century might be due to the practice 
at that period of the same individual pursuing alk 
the three sister arts. Whilst auy remnant of the 
purity of early art and of the good sense of the 
early artists survived, this combined cultivation 
of the fine arts was not attended by any evil con- 
sequences. On the contrary, the arts lent to each 
other that mutual aid from which they derived 
mutual advantage; but it was when the torch of 
genius had died out and our art fell into decay, 
that the dangers consequent on this union began 
to develop themselves. When men ceased to un- 
derstand the true scope of each art, aud to recog- 
nize their respective limits, they lost the power of 
designing well in any art, The sculptor and the 
architect became merged in one artist, who was 
fain to build up his clouds and to construct celes- 
tial glories as if he was erecting a stone wall ; 
whilst, on the other hand, he designed buildings 
wanting mauy of the essential attributes of real 
architecture,—buildings, indeed, that could only 
be made to stand by dint of ties and other hidden 
mechanical contrivauces. The physical impossi- 
bility of executing in solid materials the architec- 
tural vagaries of Dietterlin, as exhibited in the de- 
signs before us, is sufficient evidence of his unfit- 
ness to design architecture. He seems to have 
been utterly regardless of the great fact that 
architecture is a constructive art, sulject to static 
and dynamic laws. Far different was it in the 
good times of the previous century. I believe we 
may defy the most scrupulous critic to point out in 
any one picture of Raffaelle’s, of Giulis Romano’s, 
or of Michelangelo’s, a single building or frag- 
ment of architecture which might not with perfect 


architecture, and that a building without orna- | facility be executed, line fur line, in stone or 


timber. 

I touch with great reserve on the confines of 
my neighbours, and should regard it as presump- 
tuous on my part to affect the critic in the sister 
arts; but still I would venture to urge on the 
| students of the painting school, that, iu the archi- 
tecture which they may deem it proper to intro- 
duce in their pictures, they should never be 
unmindful of the practicability of the structures 
they represent. It appears to me that it is just 
as incumbent on the puinter or sculptor to give to 
his building a suitable and sufficient base, as it is 
to place his figures properly and naturally on their 
feet: the error of representing an impossible 
structure is, in its degree, just as great as that of 
representing a man in an impossible attitude. 

I must, however, at once revert to the Soane 
Museum. I find on the shelves a volume of draw- 
ings, chiefly executed on vi llum, described in its 
manuscript title as “ Disegni di Architettura del 
Anno 1400.” It is a curious volume, the history 
of which I know nothing, although of its authen- 
ticity, for various reasons, there can be, I think, 
no reasonable doubt. The execution of the draw- 
ings is very indifferent, and there is little attempt 
at correct delineation; and yet there is not want- 
ing freedom and a certain amount of manual and 
almost artistic dexterity. The volume seems to 
do for the fifteenth century what Willars de 
Honicourt’s book of drawings, recently submitted 
to the Institue of British Architects, does for the 
thirteenth century. 














matter, the dictates of common sense are in pcr- 


but none bear any tities, and they are probably 


There are betwen sixty and seventy drawings, 
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original studies or exercises in architectural and 
ornamental design. A very little correction and 
modification would make some of these designs 
elegant compositions. I have upon a former occa- 
sion observed upon the absence of the regular 
orders of architecture in the early works of tne 
Renaissance. This volume remarkably corrobo- 
rates my statement. There is not, I believe, a 
single instance in the book of a dominant order 
determining the proportions of a_ building. 
Columns there are in abundance, and of a great 
variety of whimsical forms; but in all cases, I 
believe, each tier of columns and arches represents 
a separate floor. A constant use of arches and 
niches, a prevailing habit of panelling and en- 
riching the panels with arabesques, as on the 
sides of square columns and pilasters; and a habit 
of coverivg all vacant spaces with square and cir- 
cular panels and medallions, filled in either with 
slabs of coloured marble, or with foliage generally 
in somewhat flat relief ;—these appear to be the 
prevailing distinctions of the quatro-cento style, 
which stands out with very marked differences 
from the style immediately preceding and suc- 
ceeding it. 

Another book which I must not pass by isa 
fine copy of the earliest edition, “ Philiberte de 
YOrmés Architecture,” bearing date 1567. Under 
the auspices of Catherine di Medicis, he may be 
regarded as the introducer of the Renaissance into 
northern Europe. She came of a race eminently 
distinguished in the history of art; and the author 
iv his dedication, eulogistically re‘ers to her as 
delighting in architecture, and as sketching with 
her own hand the noble palaces which she caused 
to be erected. 

It is curious to find at this early period the 
author groaning over the degeneracy of his pro- 
fession, and complaining how few true architects 
there then were. Some self-styled architects were, 
he says, but mere “master masons;” whilst 
others were but geometricians, or men addicted 
to the literature, but neglecting the practice. of 
their profession. His imaginary portraiture of 
the beau-idéal of an architect savours of the 


quaint, allegorical, taste of his time. 


He would represent an architect, he says (and 
there is an illustrative diagram of such a man), 
with three eyes;—one, for the observation of 
divine things and the works of God; the second, 
for the careful observation of things present and 
around him ; and the ¢hird, for looking into the 
future, foreseeing, and so providing against, 
coming evils, He should also have four ears, in- 
dicating that it more behoves him to listen than 
to speak. Four hands should be given to him, 
that he might be the better able to do all that is 
required and expected that he should do; whilst 
his feet are to be winged, pointing out that he 
must be of quick intelligence and rapid in action. 
There are many other things worthy of observa- 
tion in this curious volume, but I must hasten 


-on to others. 


I find a volume of original drawings by Carlo 
Fontana, formerly in the library of Paine, an 
eminent architect of the last century. It repre- 
sents the state at that period of the Coliseum at 
Rome, and Fontana’s supposed restoration of it, 
with his suggestion, certainly not a happy one, for 
the erection of a church within the area of the 
amphitheatre, to be dedicated to the Christian 
martyrs who suffered there, I need scarcely say 
that this monogram on the Coliseum is greatly 
inferior to that unpublished work on the same 
subject existing in the British Museum, to which 
I directed your attention last week. These 
drawings of the seventeenth ceutury, by Fontana, 
are very neatly and ably executed, quite free 
from the dry hard manner prevalent among archi- 
tects at a later date. The lines are in brown, and 
the shadows delicately indicated, with a cool, 
neutral wash, probably Indian ink, or some 
colour equivalent to it. This mode of execution 
was retained throughout the last century, for I 
find here a large folio volume, containing original 
drawings by Wren and others of his time, which 
are ali similarly treated. Some also in the volume 
attributed to Inigo Jones are so executed. 

The use of a brown outline with cool shadows 
was, I believe, pretty general among English as 
well as foreign artists, up to quite recent times ; 
and it is perhaps doubtful whether the modern 
substitution of brown, sepia, shadows, with Indian 
ink outlines, can be regarded in any respect as an 
improvement. 

Among the treasures which Sir Jobn considered 
to be worthy of a place in the strong-room of his 
museum, I find a Roman missal of the early part 
of the sixteenth century, illustrated with minia- 
tures of the greatest delicacy by Lucas van Leyden 
and his scholars. It is wort!.y of remark that all 


the architecture and ornamentation with which 
these miniatures are elaborately enriched are 
throughout very distinctly Gothic in style; Jate, 
it is true, but without any admixture of classic 
taste; and yet this artist died in 1533, and was 
therefore contemporary with Raffaelle and Giulio 
Romany. The co-existence of two schools so re- 
mote in character and spirit, yet geographically 
so near, as Flanders and Italy, shows how little 
social intercourse could have existed in Europe at 
that period. Whilst edmitting his merits and 
superiority to others of his school, Lucas von 
Leyden is described by Fuseli as “ignorant of 
light and shade in masses;” and his forms are 
condemned as “lank, meagre, and ignoble;” and 
yet this artist was studying and painting within 
what is now a day or two's journey from the 
easels of Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and 
Raffaele. 

There are, I trust, few here present who are 
not aware of the beautiful work preserved in this 
same strong closet, known as the “ Commentaries 
on St. Paul's Gospel,” by Marino Grimani, illus- 
trated by the beautiful illuminations of Giulio 
Clovio. This work, certainly the gem of the 
collection, presents a curious contrast in its archi- 
tectural accessories with that to which I have 
just adverted. The style is strictly Raffaellesque, 
with medallions and arabesques such as we see in 
the loggia of the Vatican. I cannot pass from 
this magnificent and almost priceless manuscript 
volume without adverting to the e!egant character 
of the handwriting. When we look upon the 
beautifully-uniform, clear, well-proportioned, de- 
liberately-shaped, and, I would almost say, digni- 
fied, style of the lettering, and compare it with 
the caligraphy of the nineteenth century, in 
which the words look often more like the hasty 
unmeaning scratches of a bad pen than the ex- 
pressions of a man’s thought and sense, it must 
be admitted that the lapse of three hundred years 
has brought, in this respect, at all events, no im- 
provements whatever. 

Nor, perhaps, can this be wondered at when we 
find, as that eminent scholar, Mr. Panizzi, bas 
lately proved, the great Bolognese painter, Francia 
himself, did not think it beneath him to unite the 
study aud practice of typography with the highest 
efforts of a most gifted pencil.* 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

Ow Tuesday last, at two o’clock, a public meet- 
ing, convened on a requisition to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, signed by upwards of 150 noblemen 
and geutlemen, was held in the Egyptian Hall of 
the Mansion House, to adept measures preparatory 


names of Lord Brougham, Earl] Russell, the Earl | 


Mr. Adderley, M.P. ; Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 
Wood, Sir Jehn Kay Shuttleworth, the Eurl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Stanley, Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Calthorpe, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Hon. 
W. Cowper (the First Commissioner of Works), 
Earl Dacie, and Lord Ebury. 

The Lord Mayor, on taking the chair, explained 
the purposes of the meeting, and commented upon 
the public importance of the objects which the 
society aimed at achieving. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings, the hon. secretary, read 
the requisition, setting forth the objects of the 
association, and the reasons for calling the 
meeting, 

Sir John Pakington, M.P., moved the first 
resolution, “ That this meeting, strongly approving 
the objects of the Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, desires to express its earnest hope 
that the sixth annual meeting of that association, 
to be held in Londonin June next, in conjunction 
with the Congrés de Bienfuisance, will receive the 
hearty support of the City and of the whole 
metropolis.” 

This being seconded by Mr. Russell Gurney, 
the recorder, and briefly supported by Mr. Cave, 
M.P., was put and carried; and then, at the 
instance of Sir F. Goldsmid, M.P., seconded by 
Mr. Alderman Rose, a general committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen was nominated in order to 
make the necessary preparations fur the meeting, 
and to afford an adequate reception for the nu- 
merous foreigners who are expected to attend. 

A resolution was also passed, on the motion of 
Mr. S. Gurney, M.P., seconded by Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hastings, and supported by Mr. Godwin, 
authoriz ng the opening of a subscription list to 





* To be continued. 





to the forthcoming annual meeting of the National | 


defray the expenses of the London meeting of the 
Association in conjunction with the Congrés de 
Bienfaisance. 

The First Commissioner of Works has granted 
the society the use of Burlington House and the 
adjacent grounds for the purpose of holding their 
sectional meetings. 








“CROYDON SEWAGE v. LONDON 
SEWAGE.” 


Unver this title a pamphlet has been printed> 
the drift of which will appeer from the following 
“Conclusions.” The pamphlet has been called 
forth by the circumstance that the local board of 
health for the district of Croydon are promoting 
a Bill in Parliament to enable them to discharge 
a portion of the sewage of the parish into a sewer 
constructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
at or near Bell Green, in the parish of Lewisham, 
by means of a sewer 2 feet 4 inches in diameter, 
and therewith to discharge the sewage and rain- 
fall of the South Norwood District, which is under 
their jurisdiction ; and it is stated in the print of 
the Bill that South Norwood and parts of the 
parish of Croydon adjoining thereto contain an 
area of 200 acres or thereabouts. 

The conclusions referred to are as follows :— 


“I, That on principle it will not be just to the rate- 
payers of the metropolis to connect the Croydon sewers, 
or the sewers of any of the other outlying districts, with 
the main sewers now in course of construction for drain- 
ing the metropclis. 

If. That the responsiblity of the main drainage rests 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, who, as a body, 
cannot legally sanction connexions with their sewers 
foreign to the purposes for which those sewers have been 
constructed. 

Tlf. That the ventilation of the sewers constructed 
under the Metropolis Local Management Act is of such 
vital consequence to the success of the measure and to 
the preservation of the health of the inhabitants, that 
the attention of the Metropslitan Board of Works should 
be at once directed to it, with a view to the means of 
ventilation being practically applied and in action simul- 
tanecusly with the divers‘on of the drainage into the new 
sewers. 

IV. That the main drainage works of the metropolis 
should be preserved in their integrity as originally de- 
signed for the sewage of London, and that the iocal 
boards of health at Croydon and other places beyond the 
metropoiitan boundaries should construct outfall sewers, 
and convey the sewage from their districts to unobjec- 
tionable places.”’ 


On the important subject of the ventilation of 
the metropolitan sewers, the author of the pam- 
phlet says :— 


** Beyond the ancient surface-shafts and gratings in 
the carriage-ways of the streets, and the trap doors and 
gratings in the footpaths (the latter of which will only be 
opened occasionally as side entrances’, it does not appear 
that any ventilation at all has been provided for the main 
sewers ; and, if Croydon is to be taken #s an example, the 
muin draivage will prove a fruitful seurce of disease in 
| tie metropolis. At Croydon, immediately after the sewers 





Association for the Promotion of Social Science, | were constructed, fever and d)sentery became prevalent, 
which is to be held in London in June next. |and the mortality for several weeks was very alarming. 


The requisitionists included, amongst others, the ; During wet weather and the flow: of the Bourne water, 


for want of ventilation the foul ar was forced from the 
Sewers into the houses, and the malarious effluvia pros- 


of Carlisle, Earl Fortescue, the Bishop of London, ! trated persons in a few hours.” 


We alluded to this at the time. 





|THE SANITARY CONDITION OF WINDSOR. 


Mr. Roe’s report on the state of the drainage 
‘at Windsor was brought before the Local Board 
‘of Health last week. After being read some dis- 
' cussion followed, and ultimately a resvlution was 
passed to the effcct that a reply be forwarded to 
the medical department of the Privy Council at 
once, informing that body that the Local Board 
had engaged the services of Mr. Roe, who had 
taken much trouble in investigating the condition 
of the drains, which he found to be, on the whole, 
efficient ; but that he had suggested the adoption 
of some modern iniprovements with reference to 
ventilation; and that the Board would take the 
earliest opportunity of carrying these out, as far 
as their legal powers enabled them. 

The consideration of the best mode of carrying 
out the suggestion of Mr. Roe was referred toa 
committee consisting of ten members, including 
the mayor, aud who were requested to report to 
the Council. ; 

Iu his report Mr. Roe goes into the subject of 
the ventilation of the sewers at some length; and 
of this portion of the report we may abstract a 
few passages :-— 

It appears that you have not carried out Mr. Austin’s 
suggestion as to a general system of ventilation by the 
use of rain-water pipes, or shafts. On my asking why 
not, your officers informed me that the owners of houres 
feel disinc:ined to allow their rain- water pipes to be con- 
rected a8 air-shafts for the ventilation of the sewers ; and 
the question as to the permission for separate shafts 'o 
be affixed to th ir houses has not been brought promi- 
nently before the owners and occupiers. But in a case of 
such consequence every means should be used to obtain 
the requisite .ve.tilaticn ; which, by concession of the 
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owners, might be done at comparatively small expense. 
Persons who may object to give leave might probably be 
induced by payment to grant it. But, if a!l other means 
fail, you should at once apply to the Legislature for enact- 
ing powers to carry out a matter of such vital importance 
to the whole district over which you have the sanitary 
supervision. 

There should be pipe-shafts carried to a sufficient 
height, as near as convenient, or practicable, to the head 
of every branch sewer, and at proper points for the main 
sewer. The use of rain-water pipes I have an objection 
to for the sewers ; but for the house-drains I joined Mr. 
Austin, in the year 1848, in recommending them strongly 
for use in the metropolis and elsewhere ; and I have been 
pleased to find, since the issue of that recommendation, 
that the practice has long been in operation in Edinburgh, 
without the slightest annoyance. These shafts, in certain 
cases, should have a portion of the top part bent, so as 
to receive a valve to prevent down-draught; and the 
orifice should, in all cases, be placed so as to point towards 
the north-east. 

As some parties may even object to carry up a shaft; 
then, in such cases, a form of trap should be used for the 
inlet to the house-drain, which, whilst it effectually pre- 
vented the escape of foul air at all times, would, at the 
same time, furnish, by an air valve, a supply of tresh air 
to the drain every time there was a discharge of water, 
and so fill up the area occupied by any foul air that might 
be displaced by the water ; and, indeed, the colder atmo- 
sphere outside the sewers acting on the air-valve, would 
send a current of fresh air through the house-drain into 
the sewer, and so render the accumulation of fou) air in 
the house-drain impossible. I know but one trap of this 
description ; and. as 1 know that it has been successfully 
applied to first-class houses and to every part of a noble- 
man’s mansion, I can recommend its use. These traps 
are easily procured, at a trifling cost. The patentee of 
this trap is Mr. James Lovegrove, Vestry-hall, Hackney, 
surveyor to the Board for the Hackney District, London. 
I quite agree with Mr. Austin that the works should be 
done at the public expense. 

The vicinity of the Royal residence has procured so 
much notice for the sanitary state of Windsor ; but it 
must not be supposed, from what has been said upon the 
subject of ventilation of sewers and house-drains, that 
Windsor is an excepticn to a regular system of ventila- 
tion. On the contrary, your sewers are ventilated in a 
similar manner to those of other towns; and, although 
house-drains in some cases have been ventilated, as in 
Edinburgh, by using the rain-water pipes; yet, if you 
now decide and carry out at once a judicious and system- 
atic plan of ventilation for sewers and house-drains, you 
will be the first town to do so iu the kingdom; anda 
noble example it will be, even as Windsor and Eton were 
the first to avail themselves of the advantages of good 
drainage. 








MEMORIALS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT 


The National Monument.—The metropolitan 
committee have already had placed at their 
disposal 30,3007. The Earl of Derby appears 
to have had some confused idea that the Govern- 
ment had the command of this very handsome 
sum; and not being satisfied, apparently, with 
the intention to obtain her Muajesty’s approval 
of the form of the projected monument, which 
the committee from the first have intimated; 
his lordship, so soon as Parliament opened, 
asked what scheme the Government intended to 
bring forward for the disposal of the very large 
sums of money subscribed ; as many persons, no 
doubt, like himself, had not subscribed to the me- 
morial, in consequence of their ignorance as to 
how the money was to be disposed of. Lord 
Granville very properly replied that it was not 
the province uor wish of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any steps with a view to overrule 
the wishes of the subscribers as to the character of 
the intended memorial; and that he understood 
that on this point her Majesty would be con- 
sulted, 

An Albert Cross.—Amongst the many proposals 
for commemorating the Prince and the national 
feeling for his loss is one to the effect that “as 
the Victoria Cross is our highest military distinc- 
tion; the Albert Order, or Albert Cross, might be 
the equivalent reward for the arts of peace.” 

Canterbury.—The City Council have appointed 
a day for consideration of the question of a me- 
morial of the Prince. It is suggested that it 
should take the form of a handsome iron bridge 
(in lieu of the present brick structure) over the 
riding gate, leading to the Dane John, and that 
its name be altered to the Albert Gate. 

Dover.—At a common hall held here, it has 
been resolved to erect a lasting local memorial, 
and to reserve subscriptions for that purpose. It 
was also resolved that the memorial shall not be 
of a utilitarian but of a monumental order. 

Southampton.—At a public meeting held here, 
the majority were in favour of a local memorial, 
but left the matter to a committee to report on; 
the expressed resolution, however, being to erect 
a lasting memorial of the Prince, commemorative 
of his many virtues, and expressive of the grati- 
tude of the people. 

Dorchester.—The corporation have resolved to 
open a subscription to aid in the national memorial. 

Salisbury.—At a public meeting in this city it 
has been resolved to aid the national monument, 
aud a subscription-list has been opened accordingly. 

Gloucester.—The committee appointed to com- 
municate with the lord-lieutenant of the county, 


and report as to the best course to be adopted 
with a view to raising a local memorial in this 
city, recommended a reference to a public meeting 
of the citizens to be convened by the mayor. It 
has been arranged, therefore, that a public meet- 
ing shall be held in the Corn Exchange on the 
subject. 

Nottingham.—Here, at a preliminary meeting, 
a committee has been appointed to consider what 
course should be taken on the subject—whether 
to contribute to the memorial in London, or to 
erect one in Nottingham, and to report their 
recommendations to a future meeting of the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. 

Norwich.—This city has resolved, at a public 
meeting, to aid the movement for a great national 
monument, and asubscription-list has accordingly 
been opened and advertisements issued to that end. 

Manchester.—By a report of a meeting of the 
committee, it appears that it was the desire of the 
sub-committee of the Prince Consort’s Memorial 
last week to receive suggestions from the public 
on the subject, addressed to the honorary secre- 
taries or any member of the committee, before 
Wednesday last. 

Leeds.—The mayor of Leeds having consulted 
a few of the principal inhabitants, proposes to call 
an early public meeting for the purpose of con- 
sidering the expediency of entering into a subscrip- 
tion to erect a statue or some other suitable 
memorial of his Royal Highness. 

Halifax.—The subject of erecting a monument 
in Halifax to the Prince has been introduced at a 
meeting of the town-council. There is a general 
feeling in favour of such a course, rather than 
subscribing to the national monument. The places 
suggested for containing the local testimonial are 
the new Townhall, which it was intended that the 
deceased Prince should have opened, and the 
People’s Park. The subject was left with the 
mayor, Mr. Crossley, who promised to lose no 
time in ascertaining the opinions of the leading 
gentlemen of the town. 

Edinburgh.—A small interim committee, with 
the Duke of Buccleuch as chairman, is at work, 


*| selecting local committees throughout Scotland ; 


and through these local committees a general 
committee will be formed to carry out the pro- 
posed Scottish national monument to the Prince. 
A sub-committee meantime has been appointed to 
arrange details as to future procedure. 

Dundee.—The Dundee Chamber of Commerce 
have resolved to testify their admiration of the 
high qualities and character of the Prince, by 
subscribing for a marble bust of his Royal High- 
ness, to be placed in the reading-room of the 
Caamber. The execution of the bust has been in- 
trusted to Mr. John Steell, of Edinburgh, R.S.A., 
who has already sculptured a bust of the Prince of 
Wales, 





THE DAVY MONUMENT. 


Wirz reference to the letter signed “ Publi- 
cola,” a correspondent says, that “though Mr. 
Perrow, the successful competitor, sent a column 
for competition, as well as a tower, the tower was 
not put in competition, and the column was 
chosen, and not the tower. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Rogers, who gives the site, the comwittee, at 
a meeting specially held, adopted the tower, for 
reasons which will hereafter appear in the 
Builder. Mr. Perrow is not, nor was he at any 








time, ‘a member of the committee,’ as alleged. 
|The competition was conducted in the most fair 
'and honourable manner, and with an earnest de- 
‘sire to select only the best design. Mr. Perrow’s 
column being, in the judgment of the committee, 
the best and most suitable for the purpose, was 
accordingly chosen.” 





HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, SYDNEY. 


THE successful competitor, in answer to “ Fide 
et Virtute,” says,—“ In the first place, I conceived 
it quite possible that some alteration might be 
made in that particular of the instructions which 
prohibited colouring or shading (as for such a 
work the prohibition seemed to me unreasonable), 
but at such a distance it was impossible to be 
certain. Secondly, I conceived it quite possible 
that other competitors, from a feeling similar to 
mine, might send in coloured drawings, notwith- 
standing the prohibition (nothing very new in the 
history of competitions). To provide for these con- 
tingencies, therefore, I made a coloured perspec- 
tive in addition to my line drawing (the same 
perspective view in each case, same size, c.). 
Being at the same time quite as anxious as your 
correspondent for fair dealing in these matters, 





and having no desire through my coloured draw- 


ing to obtain undue advantage, nor yet to run the 
risk of being disqualified if violating the condi- 
tions, I packed the coloured perspective quite dis. 
tinctly from the other drawings in a strong brown 
paper envelope made for the purpose. This | 
pasted carefully down, and attached to the outside 
a memorandum explaining the nature of the con- 
tents, so that the envelope should not necessarily 
be opened, or the coloured perspective even seen im 
unpacking the other drawings, which latter were 
all connected together. With this information 
your correspondent may, perhaps, see that an 
apparent violation of a condition by a competitor 
does not, of necessity, warrant the charge of un. 
worthy motives, or a desire ‘deliberately to take 
a mean advantage of his brethren !’” 








THE SITE FOR ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


WE regret to observe that the governors of the 
hospital have advertised for a plot of land near the 
present building as a site for the new hospital. 
Considering the no longer doubtful fact that many 
lives are sacrificed .by patients being treated in 
town hospitals who might, and indeed to a cer- 
tainty would, have been saved, had the hospital 
occupied a suburban site; it is not to be wondered 
at, and the governors cannot blame the public 
suspicion indicated in the fact, that corrupt mo- 
tives are dreaded for such a decision as they seem 
to have come to. One site talked of is Mr. Pott’s 
vinegar-yard in Southwark Bridge-road, contain- 
ing about five aeres, surrounded by factories, 
nearly adjoining enormous gas-works, and close 
tothe river. It is a curious fact, remarks a cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post, that there axe 
six governors of the hospital of this family. Other 
and far preferable sites are indicated by those 
anxious, as we have before shown ourselves to be, 
that the main establishments of such hospitals 
should be suburban in site. Among those localities 
which have been recommended are Gipsy Hill, 
and Lewisham ; either of which, and many others, 
would be accessible at all hours throughout the 
day by arun of a few minutes by railway. Such 
would be the case at Wandsworth, Camberwell, 
Blackheath, and elsewhere. Lewisham is consi- 
dered to be a specially eligible place for a hos- 
pital ; and it has been proposed that Guy’s, which 
stands opposite the present St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
should be devoted to pressing and temporary cases, 
or till the patients could be sent to Lewisham for 
convalescence. A college built in connexion with 
the hospital at such a place as Lewisham would 
also be desirable, as the students would thus be 
withdrawn very much from the temptations and 
vice of London. The new railway to Tonbridge 
is to havea branch to Lewisham, and the Charing- 
cross extension line will shortly be open to Lew- 
isham. But whatever suburban site we may con- 
sider preferable, it should always be recollected 
that patients do not come from the present lo- 
cality of the hospital, but from various places, 
many of them actually nearer to a suburban site 
than to the present hospital. 








FALL OF AN ARCH. 


AN accident has occurred at St. Alban’s Oper 
Church, Cheetwood, now in course of erection, 
resulting in serious injury to two of the work- 
men engaged. The arch separating the naye 
from the chancel had just been completed, 
and the centre woodwork or frame had been 
removed a day or two before. This arch was 
supported by two pillars; one of the pillars rest- 
ing against and being partially embedded in the 
transept wall, the other pillar in the like manner 
bearing against the side tower wall. The chureb 
being in the Early English style of architecture, 
the span of the arch was narrow, and it was 
acutely pointed, its apex being at a height of 
50 feet from the ground. As already stated, after 
the stonework forming the arch had been com- 
pleted, the wooden framework supporting it was 
removed, before the wall which had to be erected 
upon it was built. The wall had been since pro- 
ceeded with, and had been carried to a height of 
49 feet, nearly covering the arch, when it swayed 
on one side and fell into the nave. The two men 
at work on it fell with the mass of stonework upon 
them from a height of 50 feet ; nevertheless they 
were rescued alive though severely injured. Mr. 
Ellis, one of the building contractors, was on the 
spot, and had every possible attention paid to 
them. The contractors for the building, Messrs. 
Hinchcliffe & Ellis, and Mr. Crowther, the archi- 
tect, made a careful examination of the building 
immediately after the accident, and found that no 
injury had been sustained by any part beyond the 
arch which had fallen. It is not known who 1s 





blameable for the accident, 
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APPLICATION OF TOWN SEWAGE. 


SoME experiments have been conducted by 
Mr. J. B. Lawes, at Rugby, with a portion of the 
sewage of the town, end a preliminary report on 
the subject will shortly be printed; but in the 
mean time we are able to give a few particulars as | 
to the results. 

The “Royal Sewage Commission,” appointed 
to inquire into the best mode of distributing the 
sewage of towns aud applying it to beneficial and 
profitable uses,” having, through the kindness of 
Mr. G. H. Walker and, Mr. J. A, Campbell, been | 
able to experiment upon about fifteen acres of | 
grass-land in the neighbourhood of Rugby, sup- | 
plied with sewage; it is to this experiment the | 
report alluded to will refer. The ground consisted | 
of two fields, one of five acres and the other of ten | 
acres. The latter was divided, so that there were | 
three portions of land of about five acres each. | 
Each of these portions, it was resolved, should be | 
supplied with sewage as follows :— 


> 





One acre at the rate of 3,000 tons sewage per annum. | 
One ee p 6,000 S Pe | 
One ” ” 9,009 ” ” 

The remainder to be unsewaged. 

The produce of one of the sets of experiments, 





of five acres, was to be given in the green state, 
to fatten oxen; of a corresponding set to be con- 
sumed green by milking cows; and of the third 
to be made into hay. 

The produce without sewage was in each 
field equal to rather over two tons of hay per 
acre, 

The results of the experiments with oxen show 
that sewaged grass is not adapted for the fattening 
of oxen without the addition of other food. In- 
deed, one of the animals on the sewaged grass 
weighed 52 lbs. less at the conclusion than at the 
commencement of the experiment, and the 
maximum increase of any one was 103 bs. in 
sixteen weeks, or at the rate of only 64 Ibs. per 
week ; and those upon unsewaged grass gave only 
40z.; and those upon sewaged grass only 44 02. 
increase upon 100 lbs. live weight ; whereas, feed- 
ing on good fattening food, such oxen should give 
about 1 lb. increase per 100 lbs. live weight per 
week; and, in fact, these very animals did after- 
wards give a somewhat higher rate of increase with 
4 lbs. of oilcake per head per day in addition to 
the grass. 

The following table will show the results of the 
experiments with cows when fed upon the green 
grass alone :— 






































| : } 

| ith § " 

i ieenes | With Sewage. 

| Plot 1. Plot 2 Plot 3. | Plot 4. 
Tons of sewage to be applied per acre, per ANNUM .....+-.-+6- | — | 3,000 6,000 | 9,030 
Tons of sewage required to end of November® .....-.+++-+0-0- | — | 2,019 4,033 | 6,258 
Tons of sewage actually applied to end of November* ........ | — | 1,503 3,145 | 4.678 
Grass consumed per head, daily, IDS. .....0-5secececeeeseeeeees 1387 | 125°9 
Average yield of milk per head, daily, Ibs. ..-...-sseseveseeeee 25°05 | 90°53 

pallet inne =? 

Weeks the produce of each acre would keep one cow .....+-++- | 20°6 40°3 | 57°9 67°9 
Gallons of milk the produce of each acre would yield .....-..+ 350°7 §62°3 807°8 947°4 
Value of milk from the produce of each acre at 8d. per gallon..|#11 13 10 {#18 14 10 |€26 18 7 |€3111 7 
Value of milk from the increased produce of 1,000 tons sewage — | 413 10 |} 41611 45 0 





These results show that the quantity of milk | 
obtained from the produce of each acre of land | 
depended very much upon the quantity of sewage | 
applied. Deducting the value of the milk cb-| 
tained from the acre of unsswaged grass, reckon. | 
ing it at 8d. per gallon, it appears that where the | 
sewage was designed to be applied at the rate of | 
about 3,000 tons per acre per annum, the produce | 
from each 1,000 tons of sewage actually applied | 
gave an increased amount of milk to the value of | 
4l, 18s. 10d.; where at the rate of about 6,000} 
tons, of 47. 16s. lld.; and where at the rate of) 
about 9,000 tons, of 4. 5s. | 

There was apparently but little difference in the | 
average composition of the milk yielded from the | 
unsewaged and the sewaged grass, whether re- 
spectively consumed alone, or in conjunction with 
oil-eake. That from the sewaged and more succu- 
lent grass was slightly more aqueous, and con- 
tained slightly less of the organic constituents— 
casein, butter, and sugar of milk—and slightly 
more of mineral matter during the early part of 
the season, when the cows had grass alone; but | 
these relations are reversed during four weeks when 
oil-cake was given in addition. 

The results of the experiments, therefore, so far 
as they are about tobe reported on, show that the 
grass, given alone, is not at all appropriate food 
for fattening oxen.” It is much better adapted for 
milking cows. But even for them, the addition 
of oil-cake or other concentrated food would, doubt- 
less, prove a great advantage. 














THE APPROACHES TO THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the efforts of the press 
and others, nothing definite-as regards the im- 
provement of these approaches has been finally 
decided on. Sir Richard Mayne sent a communi- 
cation, with suggestions on the subject, to the 
International Commissioners; who, however, in- 
formed him they had no power in the matter. 
Mr. Cowper, the Commissioner of Works, having 
written to the Metropolitan Board of Works, as 
before stated, the board last week proceeded to 
consider the subject of the proposed road through 
Hyde Park; and a resolution to the effect that it 
was not expedient for the board to make the pro- 
posed road having been moved and seconded; an 





* In the five-acre field, in which the fourth cuttings 
were taken in October and November, the sewage 
“required ” ard ** actually applied,” are calculated up to 
the actual dates of cutting on «ach plot. In the ten-acre 
field, the fourth cutiings were not taken uniil late in 





December; but as they consisted of only a few ewts. 
from each plot, and the growth would be very little during | 
that month, the quantities of sewage are reckoned only 
up to the end of November, 


amendment, referring the matter to the Streets 
Committee for consideration and report, was put 
and carried. Within litile more than two months 
of the opening of the Exhibition, therefore, here 
the matter stands; and by the time the Streets 
Committee consider and report, and the board 
again consider that report, we wonder what time 
will remain for doing the work. 

Many who have written, in leading articles and 
otherwise, on the subject of the opening of a 
public way across Hyde Park, appear to have the 
mistaken idea that the main object and purpose of 
such a way would be the accommodation of 
visitors to the Exhibition. This is a complete 
mistake. The want of such a public road to the 
separated districts north and south of the park 
has been greatly felt and complained of for years 
back, as every reader of the Builder well knows; 
and the incidental opening of the International 
Exhibition has only been considered, by these who 
know the urgency of the case, as an additional 
reason for having the immense roundabout of the 
park to public conveyances shortened by a cut 
across it. 

We have not the least doubt that such a road 
must and will, ere long, be opened, and also that 
the Brompton-road wiil be widened as a tho- 
roughfare; and it will be greatly regretted if 
these pressing conveniences be not at once realized, 
so that the Exhibition visitors shall have the ad- 
vantage of them. The increase of houses and 
population north and south of Hyde Park has 
been very great of late years; and the increase of 
traffic and crowding of the thoroughfare along 
Knightsbridge and the Brompton-road has, 
during the same interval, been quite remarkable. 





DEPRESSION OF TRADE IN THE MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICTS. 

GLooMY news come from the cotton manufac- 
turing districts, which show how much the troubles 
of one nation react in evil on another. In Lanca- 
shire, the reports state that out of 257,392 opera- 
tives employed in the trade in the various 
manufacturing towns, there are only 69,000 faily 
at work ; whilst 161,000 are working short time, 
and 27,000 entirely out of employment, and de- 
pendent altogether on parochial relief. At 
Preston, Bolton, and other chief towns of this 
county, it is feared that a still further extension of 
short time will be resorted to; and that ere long 
many mills will be on short time or entirely closed. 
At Staley bridge, where there are 10,330 operatives, 
250 only are in full work: in Wigan, where there 
are 8,925 operatives, 1,410 only are in full work. 

In Rochdale the comparison between this year 
and last stands as follows:—1861, 1,725 persons 





relieved ; 1862, 3,231. Owing to the number in 
Rochdale who, it is said, will not accept relief on 
poor-law terms, an impression prevails that the 
board should rescind its regulations. 

The relief returns from Oldham show that the 
distress is still on the increase there. Last week, 
out-door relief was administered to 2,105, against 
1,823 for the previous week. Still, if it is any 
consolation, affairs were much worse in Oldham 
in 1857 and 1858. In the latter year, relief was 
administered in the third week of January to 
2,716 persons, while 454 were in the workhouse: 
the same week this year there were 522 persons 
in the workhouse, and 1,823 relieved outside. 

A few months ago the calamity which now pre- 
vails in our cotton districts could scarcely have 
been looked for. In the marvellous and sudden 
changes of these times, it is not easy to say in 
what way pressure may come, or on what classes 
it may weigh the heaviest : therefore those now in 
comparative prosperity should prepare for ad- 
versity. 

Respecting the distress in Rochdale, Mr. Bright 
has remarked that in this district great good had 
been done in the time of pressure by the co- 
operative societies, which have been so successful 
there. We trust that the example which has 
been shown in this and some other neighbour- 


‘| hoods will be prudently followed in others; and 


that provision will thus be made “fer a rainy 
day.” The Post-Office Banks also afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity of carrying ont a most useful 
purpose. 





BANSTEAD AND EPSOM DOWNS RAILWAY. 

On Friday, the 7th, the examiners declared the 
standing orders of Parliament were complied 
with, and the bill—bronght in by Mr. Thomas 
Alcock, M.P., and Mr. Locke King, M.P.—was 
read for the first time on Monday. 

The line will run out of the Sutton station of 
the Croydon and Epsom branch of the London, 
Brighton, and South-Coast Railway to Epsom 
Downs. 

It will open up the hitherto unexplored region 
of Banstead, well known for its salubrity for 
building operations. “Surrey extra-metropoli- 
tan,” to use the words of the Registrar-general, is 
reported most free from mortality in England. 

Railway accommodation has alone been want- 
ing to render this fine district available for 
suburban residence. The easy accessibility of 
such a “breathing place” as Epsom Downs will 
tend much to improve the health of the London 
public, 

The! engineer and projector of the line is 
Captain L. Flower, of the 3rd Royal regiment 
of the Surrey Militia, under whom it will be 
carried out; and it is expected, should Parlia- 
ment pass the bill, to be open for the spring 
races of 1863. 

It is about 43 miles long; the least curve is 
20 chains radius; the steepest gradient 1 in 60; 
the earthworks chalk and flints, and the estimate 
(including all expenses) is 85,0007. 





BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 

BerForE the publication of this sheet the cor- 
poration will probably have decided on adopting 
one of the designs submitted in competition, as 
our readers know, for the proposed new bridge at 
Blackfriars. Means have not been afforded us to 
offer an opinion of any value on the comparative 
merits of the designs, and we have reason to 
believe that the observations which have been 
laid before the public must be regarded for the 
most part as the pleadings of interested parties. 
The corporation, as if seems to us, have not taken 
such means to insure a wise selection as the great 
importance of the case demands. It is a question 
of more than a quarter million of money on the 
lowest estimate, probably very much more; and 
beyond that it is a question of convenience or in- 
convenience to the whole population for many 
years to come, and of benefit or injury to adjacent 
property. Let us hope that at their meeting this 
day (Thursday) they may decide on calling to 
their aid some of the best talent in the country 
to assist them in coming to a right judgment. 
The behaviour of cast iron in large spans, such 
as a three-arch bridge might admit of, has 
scarcely been investigated to the extent re- 
quired. The question is further complicated by 
the fact that a railway bridge is about to be 
built in close proximity, the character of which is 
not generally known. Surely common sense would 
suggest the great desirability of making the two 
arrangements in unison, and not to leave the 
matter so that we may have, for example, the 








piers of one bridge obstructinig-the water-way of 
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the other, and their effect, artistically, mutually 
disadvantageous, On which head, with every consi- 
deration for the successful ability of Mr. Page, 
we are bound, looking at the Chelsea bridge and 
its toll-houses, to say that, if his design be selected, 
as recommended by the committee, some architect 
of acknowledged ability should be associated with 
him, so that we may have a dignified and beautiful 
structure, as well as a commodious and lasting 
means of transit. 





PORTABLE STEAM-CRANE, 

IN our most recent account of the works now 
being executed by Mr. Furness forthe Northern Out- 
fall of the metropolitan drainage works, we men- 
tioned, amongst other appliances used there to 
economize labour and time, the Steam-Crane. We 
have engraved a view of it at work. It is known 
as Taylor’s double-cylinder portable steam-crane, 
and is coming into general use for engineering, 
and in contractors’ and foundry yards. It can be 
adapted, as we understand, to move itself along 
the rails with the load suspended. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue exhibition of works of British artists, now 
open, consists of 635 pictures, and ten small pieces 
of sculpture. The general character of the collec- 
tion is not high, but there are in it many agree- 
able pictures, of which we must content ourselves 
with naming a few. No.1, “The Jury,” J. Mor- 
gan, strongly suggestive of Webster, but unde- 
niably a clever work. No. 28, “The Return of 
the Runaway,” J. Clark, known by an engraving 
given some time since in the Illustrated News. 
58, “Autumn,” Alexander Johnston, a lovely 
female head, one of the best pictures in the gal- 
lery. 65, “The Temple of Minerva in Egira,” 
Harry Johnson, is an excellent picture. 73, “Car- 
dinal Wolsey and the Duke of Buckingham,” J. 
Gilbert, more admirable for intention than re- 
sult, but nevertheless standing out prominently 
amongst the pettinesses with which it is sur- 
rounded. No. 79, “The Land of Egypt,” Frank 
Dillon, suggestive and elegant. No. 184, “Na- 
dira,” Frank Wyburd, a sensuous sultana dozily 
dreaming,—perfect so far as it goes. 278, 





** Mignon,” and “Titania,” a finished sketch, are 





the last two works of one who died too 
soon, the late H. H. Pickersgill. No. 811, 
“Shylock’s Charge to Jessica,” is not to 
be passed over; nor is 421, “A Pastoral 
Scene on the Shores ‘of Lake Lecco,” J. Lee 
Bridell. 464, “ After the Spanish,” W. Gale, is a 
finely-finished and sparkling little head, which 
soon found a purchaser. 590, ‘“ How I won the 
Victoria Cross: Taking the Taku Forts,” pro- 
duces an effect on the mind, and that is some- 
thing in a collection where the exclamation rarely 
rises above, “how very pretty.” Mr. J. Danby, 
Mr. H. Dawson, Mr. Geo. Stanfield, Mr. T. Danby, 
Mr. Niemann, and Mr. Dicksee, have contributed 
some very successful works, 





CORN EXCHANGE, NORWICH. 

WE have already given particulars of the Corn 
Exchange which has been built for Norwich, and 
is now represented by our engraving. We may, 
however, repeat a few of the salient points, and 
add some information as tothe construction. The 
hall is a parallelogram, 125 feet by 81 feet 
inside measurement, having three large entrances 
from Exchange-street, and an exit door below 
the floor of the hall, communicating with Little 
London-street. Two committee-rooms and other 
accommodation are provided in a recessed part of 
the site. Under the hall is a large cellar, facing 
Little London-street, to te used for the stowage 
of tables, stands, &c., which are to be let down 
through a trap in the floor above. 

The side walls, internally, are constructed of 
brick, with white facings, and occasioual bands of 
red bricks, the whole length being divided into 
six bays, the piers standing out from the recessed 
portions, and each recess being arched over so as 
to bring the whole to a uniform thickness at the 
top. The arches, which are semicircular, and 
alternately of red and white bricks, spring from 
stone impost mouldings, a moulded stone dado 
being also inserted above the plinth. 

The roof, which is entirely of iron, is supported 
by five lofty columns on each side, dividing the 
building into what may be termed nave and aisles, 
with wrought-iron semicircular ribs of 20 feet span 
connecting the columns longitudinally with each 
other and the end walls, and transversely with the 
side walls, The nave or centre portion, 40 feet 








wide, is spanned by semicircular wrought-iron 
ribs, united by longitudinal iron purlins, and 
covered with stout galvanized corrugated iron. 
Below the eaves of the corrugated roof is a cleres- 
tory of ventilating sashes on pivots, regulated 
from the hall below; and along the whole length 
of the building is a central lantern light, equal to 
one-third the diameter of the nave, having on 
each side an upright story of ventilating sashes on 
pivots like those below, and with regulators in the 
hall. 

The whole of the main curved ribs are of rolled 
iron from the usual sections of the Coalbrookdale 
and other works. They were all bent cold ina 
press at Norwich, and are put together in pieces, 
and (before being let into their places in the 
longitudinal pieces which form the gutters between 
the roofs) were almost as rigid as a tie-beam. 

The scroll-work and connexion-plates are the 
only portions executed in cast iron, except the 
columns and lougitudinal gutters. 

The side roofs are entirely of T and L rolled 
iron. 

The whole of the sashes are of wood. 

The walls are 3 feet thick at the piers, with two 
43 sets-off on each side, leaving the panel part 
18 inches thick. The brickwork up to the floor 
levels is built in cement, 

The interior dimensions of the building are as 
follows :—from the floor to capital of nave co- 
lumns, 27 feet; from the top of capital to spring- 
ing of nave roof, 16 feet; or the whole height 
from floor to apex of nave roof, 66 feet. The 
height of the side walls, from the floor to the glass 
roof, is 41 feet. The building is to be lighted 
with gas wreaths, or corona, nine in number, three 
in each compartment of the roof. The floor is of 
English oak, 14 inch thick, dowelled. 

The contractors for the whole building, except 
the roof, were Messrs. Ling & Balls, of Norwich, 
and the contract for the roof was taken by Messrs. 
Barnard, Bishop, and Barnards, also of N orwich, 
—the entire cost, when complete, being about 
8,0007. 

The buildings have been executed from the 
designs of Mr.T. D. Barry and Mr. Henry Butcher. 

The roofs have been adapted and carried into 
detail from the designs of the architects by Mr. 
E. A. Cowper. Mr. W. A. Smith was the clerk of 
the works, Mr. Potter the contractors’ foreman. 
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ON EARLY PRINTED BOOKS.* 


Joun Day, whose productions are the last of 
those of the early English printers with which I 
shall trespass on your patience, must always be 
regarded as the first great Protestant printer of 
England; and Ames remarks of him, that “it looks 
as if he forebore printing during the reign of 
Mary, and employed his time in bringing the art 
to greater perfection, as appears by his works 
printed afterwards.” His earliest book, however, 
was produced in 1546, in the reign of Henry VIII, 
being “An Account of the tragicall Death of 
David Beatoun, Bishop of St. Andrewes. Im- 
printed at London by John Day, dwelling in 
Sepulchre’s Parish, at the Signe of the Resur- 
rection, a little above Holburne Conduit.” Ihave 
quoted this colophon in order to point out to you 
the conceit of his first typographical device. It 
is composed of a landscape with the’sun rising, 
and a sleeping child, who is awakened by another 
child; and on a label, extending out of a very rich 
frame, are inscribed the words,—* Arise! for it 
is Day.” 

There are three specimens of his printing now 
exhibited from my own collection, in the first of 
which will be found the device described. It con- 
sists of the “ Frutefull Sermons preached by the 
right reuerend Father and constant Martyr of 
Jesus Christ M. Hugh Latimer, newly emprinted, 
with others not heretofore set forth in print. 
1571.” There was an excellent edition of this 
most interesting book produced by the Parker 
Society in 1844, which is one of the rarest of the 
series so published. 

Another of Day’s books which I have now exhi- 
bited is entitled “ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiastica- 
rum, ex authoritate primum Regis Henrici VIII. 
deinde per Regem Edouardum VI. provecta ad 
auctaque. 1571.” 

The last specimen of Day’s printing to which I 
shall call your attention is a very fine set of the 
“Part-Music of the Whole Psalmes—which may 
be sung to all Musicall Instrumentes: set forth 
for the Encrease of Vertue, and Abolishyng of 
other vague and trifling Ballades. Imprinted at 
London, by John Day, dwelling ouer Aldersgate, 
beneath Saint Martyn’s. Cum gratia et priuligeo 
Regi Majestatis per Septennium. 1563.” 

John Day must always be gratefully remem- 
bered for the many excellent books which he 
printed; and especially for his having produced 
“Taverner’s Bible” and “ Tindal’s New Testa- 
ment,” “™ Latimer’s Sermons,” and the first four 
editions of “ loxe’s Acts and Monuments ;” and 
the criginal impression of the beautiful little vo- 
lume of Christian prayers commonly known as 
“ Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-Book.” He died July 
23rd, 1684. 

In passing now to the subject of Illustrated 
Hore, I should first remark that it is curious to 
find Caxton in his Proheme to the “ Histories of 
Troy,” taking some pains to convince his reader 
that he hed been at great expense “to ordeyne 
this sayd booke in prynte, after the maner and 
forme as ye may here see; for it ts not wreton with 
penne and ynke, as other bokes ben, to the end 
that every man may have them at ones.” This 
was written in 1471; but in France, even thirteen 
years after this period, the earliest French printers 
were endeavouring to conceal the mechanical 
means employed for producing the Heures and 
Missals by the press, and to make ‘them pass for 
the more common kinds of painted manuscripts. 
The occupation of the scribe, as a copyist of 
books, was lost in the new art of typography; but 
the skill of the illuminator was still required to 
make a printed book of prayers pass for a manu- 
script. 

They are, however, often so well executed, as to 
require an experienced eye to distinguish between 
a volume of genuine writing and illuminations, 
and a well-painted book really printed on vellum. 
Originally these Offices actually contained manu- 
script leaves, interspersed with illustrations en- 
graved on wood almost in outline, which were 
printed on stout vellum, and subsequently painted 
with strong opaque colours, heightened with 
lights and hatchings pencilled in gold, which 
made them very closely resemble coarse illumina- 
tions. At the commencement of the different 
Hours and Services were placed | whole-page 
engravings, representing the same snbjects, follow- 
ing in the same order as those which were painted 
in the large miniatures of the manuscript Offices. 
The type also was cut in exact imitation of the 
Gothic text, as it was written by the best scribes 
of the time; and even the printed matter was set 
up with blanks for initials and paragraphs, which 





~ * By Mr. Tite, M.P., F.R.S, See p. 2, ante. 





were inserted by the illuminators in gilded letters 
on coloured grounds. 

As these were the characteristic features of the 
many fine and graphic specimens of “ Heures 
Gothiques” produced by the earliest Parisian 
printers, the account of their first production, 
related by Brunet, is natural and consistent. He 
states that, soon after the introduction of printing 
into Paris, the booksellers of the city being very 
desirous of employing the art on some works 
likely to have a rapid sale, considered that those 
for which there would be the most general de- 
mand wonld be the books containing the devo- 
tions appointed for the canonical hours of prayer, 
and required by religious persons of all clasees. 
“But,” he continues, “the prayer-books with 
which they had been hitherto provided were 
written on vellum, decorated with initial-letters 
adorned with gold and colours, and almost always 
more or less embellished with miniatures, executed 
with various degrees of excellence. In the Calen- 
dar there were introduced small subjects delicately 
painted, representing the rustic labours, the 
ordinary occupations, and even the appropriate 
diversions, of all the months in the year; but to 
the great festivals, the saints’ days, and to the 
Office for the Dead, there were prefixed large 
miniatures, either designed from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or relating to the solemn mysteries which 
they celebrated. The other paintings referred to 
the lives of the saints who were commemorated ; 
and there might almost always be found pictures 
of David and Bathsheba, the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection and the 
Ascension of Jesus Christ, the Martyrdom of St. 
John the Evangelist, &c. It is also to be remem- 
bered that, in some parts of the more valuable 
manuscripts, the pages were surrounded by bor- 
ders of different degrees of variety and richness, 
generally consisting of flowers, birds, insects, and 
graceful arabesques, in which gold and the most 
vivid colours were happily united. It was, there- 
fore, natural that these beautiful volumes should 
be regarded almost as valuable jewels, which were 
successively transmitted through families from one 
generation to another. As the people, therefore, 
were thus accustomed to recite their devotional 
hours from such decorated volumes, the question 
arose how far it would be possible to obtain any 
encouragement for plain and unadorned typo- 
graphy. To supply these decorations, therefore, 
recourse was had to the art of engraving on wood, 
which was employed to improve or reproduce, as 
nearly as possible, the designs first developed in 
the manuscript Hore for the ornamentation of 
printed books.” 

“A bookseller named Simon Vostre was the 
fiist person in Paris who thus connected typo- 
graphy with engraving on wood; and with the 
aid of an artist whom Papillon calls Jollat, and 
Philip Pigouchet, a printer, he began to publish 
his ‘ Illustrated Gothic Hours’ from A.D. 1486, 
or even two years earlier. These Hours were 
equally remarkable for the beauty of the vellum, 
the lustre of the ink, and, above all, for the 
variety of the ornamental borders. In the illus- 
trations were introduced agreeable arabesques, 
combined with the most singularly grotesque sub- 
jects ; and succeeded by compositions representing 
hunting-parties, games, events taken from the 
Holy Scriptures and from profane history and 
mythology; and finally by the several groups 
forming the Dance of Death. These subjects 
were all equally popular at the period; and the 
quaintly vivid expression of the drawing may be 
even still admired. The nature of the work re- 
quired that these borders should be executed in 
small compartments; and this arrangement allowed 
of their being separated or varied, and re-united 
at will, to suit the form and size of the volume in 
which they were to be inserted. It was thus easy 
to give to different copies of the same edition of 
any of these Hours, the appearance of another im- 
pression, even when the greatest care had been 
taken to reproduce the text page for page. As 
the larger illustrations of these books were in- 
tended to be painted, they are in general printed 
less perfectly than the borders, but they are all 
executed in the same manner.” 

The descriptive list of these illustrated Hore, 
drawn up by Brunet, and last printed in 1844, 
assigns the year 1486 as the earliest period when 
Philip Pigouchet produced a book of “Heures a 
l'Usaige de Rome” for Simon Vostre; but he 
also notices one bearing the date of 1484, inserted 
in the “ Catalogue Capponi,” which he had not 
seen. I have placed’ twelve good specimens of 
such volumes before you this evening, the oldest 
of which is dated 1491, though the calendar com- 
mences in 1480, They are all carefully described 
in the following list :— 


I. 1480 (1491). “ Heures a Usage de Romme : 

Acheuées le Premier iour de Mars. Lan de grace 
Mil quatre centz quatre vingtz & xi. pour 
Simon Vostre.” Square octavo, in gatherings of 
eight: printed in Gothic letters on vellum, with 
figures and borders: most of the large subjecis, 
with the initials and paragraphs, illuminated. 
Device of Philippe Pigouchet at the end. Eight 
leaves of calendar at the commencement. (Brunet, 
iv. 2, p. 777, col. 2). 
IT, 1498. “Heures a PUsage de Rome: Achevez 
Lan Milccce.tiii.xx. & xvili, le xxii, iour de 
aoust pour Symon-Vostre.” Small quarto, in Gothic 
letters on vellum, with figures and borders, in- 
cluding the Dance of Death, and the initials illu- 
minated. Device of P. Pigouchet on the first 
page. (Brunet, iv. 2, p. 778, col. 2). 

III. 1501. “Heures a l’Usaige de Rome: 
Acheuées le xvij. iour de Juillet. Lan m.ccece. 
& veg, par Thielman Keruer — pour Gillet 
Remacle.” Octavo, in Gothic letters on vellum, 
with figures and borders, and the initials illumi- 
nated. There is not any impression of July, 
1501, mentioned by Brunet. 

IV. 1503. “ Heures a l’Usage de Rome: Im- 
primées et acheuées a Paris le Cinquiesme iour 
@Apuril. Lan Mil. cinq cens & trois. Par 
Jehan Pychore: et Remy de Laistre.” Quarto, 
in Gothic letters on vellum, with figures and bor- 
ders, and initials illuminated. The calendar ex- 
tends from 1497 to 1520. (Brunet, iv. 2, p. 800, 
col. 2). 

Y. 1808, “ Heures a l’Usaige de Romme: 
Acheuées le Premier iour de Octobre, L’an Mil 
Cing cens et cing. Par Guillaume Anabat—pour 
Germain Hardouin.” Octavo, in Gothic letters, on 
vellum, with figures and borders, and the initials 
illuminated, The square device of Germain Har- 
douin, The calendar extends from 1505 to 1520, 
(Brunet, iv. 2, p. 792, col. 1). 

VI. 1514. “Heures 2 lUsaige de Rome: tout 
au long sans riens requerir avec les grand 
suffrages :—Imprimées a Paris par Jehan de la 
Roche, L’an Mil Cing cens & quatorze, pour 
Guillaume Eustace.” Octavo, in Gothic letters on 
vellum, with figures and borders, and compietely 
illuminated in the best manner of printed books 
of devotion. Device of G. Eustace on the first 
page. The calendar from 1507 to 1527. This 
impression is not described by Brunet. 


VIt. 15 . (Marked 1515.) “ Heures a l’'Usaige 
de Rome. Imprimées a Paris par Gillet Har- 
douyn.” Octavo, bus the volume is without any 


other signature than Dj. Printed in Gothic letter 
on vellum with large pictures and figures, but 
without borders to the text. All the engravings 
and initials are well illuminated within architec- 


are painted on every page. The calendar extends 
from 1515 to 1530, out of which the supposed 
date of the volume has been derived ; but it is in 
reality without any time of imprint. On the first 
page is Hardouin’s centaur device, coloured, and 
on the last is his mark of the arms of Portugal, 
plain, having beneath it the lines 

‘* Bon ordre et bonne corection 

Verre en ceste impression 
Tout pour le mieulx.”’ 

(This impression is not described by Brunet.) 

VIII. 15 . (Assumed to be 1510.) “ Hore diue 
Virginis Marie secundum Vsum Romanum. Num 
totaliter ad longum, cum multis Suffragiis,— 
Parisiis, nouiter impressum opera Egidii Har- 
douyn,—pro Germano Hardouyn.” Small octavo, 
in Roman type, on vellum, with sixteen large eu- 
gravings and a number of small figures, but 
without any borders; the initials illuminated. On 
the first page Hardouin’s centaur device. The 
calendar is from 1510 to 1530, but the volume 1s 
“Ty ae without date. (Brunet, iv. 2, p. 793, 
col, 1. 

IX. 15 . “ Heures a Usaige de Romme, tout 
au long sans riens requerir. Imprimées a Paris 
par Gillet Hardouyn.” Large octavo, in Gothic 
letters, on vellum, without borders, but with 
eighteen large subjects, the almanack device, and 
small figures, all Mumioated, with the initials 
and paragraphs, in the best manner of the painted 
printed “Hours.” The calendar is from 1509 to 
1524. (Brunet, iv. 2, p 792, col. 2.) 

X. 15 . “Heuresal’ Usaige de Romme : toutes 
an long sans riens requerir. Nouvellement Im- 
primées a Paris pour Germain Hardouin.” Sexto- 
decimo, on vellum, in the Gothic letter, without 
borders, but with half-page subjects, inclosed in 
gilded frames, and. the whole illuminated with 
initials: At the commencement of the volume 1s 
a modern drawing of the Crucifixion, succeeded 
by the following inscription: — “ Ferdinando 
Quarto Archidvei Austrie, ete.: Domino svo Cle- 





mentissimo dedit. Casp. sitmihr D, m.d.ixxxiil. 





tural frames, and borders of flowers and gold lines . 
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Cal. Xbris.’ The armorial ensigns of the arch- 
duke are painted on the opposite leaf. The calen- 
dar is from 1520 to 1538, but the volume is en- 
sy ea date. (Brunet, iv. 2, p. 793, 
col. 2. 

XI. 1522. “Heures a l’Usaige de Rome: 
toutes au long sans riens requerir.—Nouvellement 
Imprimées a Paris par Thielman Kerver.— 
Acheuées Le X. iour de Septembre. L’an Mil 
Cing cens et xxij.” Large square octavo, on paper, 
in Gothic letters, with many large subjects, small 
figures, and borders: printed rubrics and red 
initials; and the large device of Kerver on the 
first page. The calendar extends from 1522 to 
1536. (Brunet, iv. 2, p. 790, col. 1.) 

XII. 1529. “ Missale, ad Consuetudinem Fra- 
trum Predicatorum Ordinis Sancti Dominici. 
Parisijs, ex Officina Libraria, Vidue spectabilis 
viri Thielmani Keruer in Vico Sancti Jacobi: sub 
Signo Unicornis, m.d.xxix.” Small octavo, in 
Gothic letters, on paper, with many small figures, 
ornamented initials, three large subjects, and 
Kerver’s large device on the last page. This im- 
pression is not noticed by Brunet. 

We have now arrived at the last division of this 
bibliographical address, in which it was proposed 
to include typographical curiosities. Every one 
is aware that this is the point in which those 
lovers of old books who were formerly called 
bibliomaniacs are the most vulnerable and the 
least to be defended. But the time has long since 
passed away when the passion for collecting cer- 
tain rare and peculiar books, without regard to 
their usefulness, merit, or beauty, was too often a 
failing with even well-educated persons; and 
Peignot’s definition of the book-disease can per- 
haps now be applied to very few only of the more 
intelligent admirers of ancient printing and lite- 
rature. ‘‘The bibliomania,” he says, “is a pas- 
sion for the possession of books, not so much to be 
instructed by them, as to have them, and to be 
delighted with the sight of them. The biblio- 
maniac ordinarily knows his books only by the 
titles, the frontispieces, and the dates; and, al- 
though he likes the best editions, yet he pursues 
with equal avidity those which have only some 
peculiarity in the title-page.” But if our modern 








to an intelligent acquaintance with the contents of 
books. With this design, Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges produced his “‘ Censura Literaria,” in ten 
volumes, commenced in 1809 ; and continued the 
subject in 1814, in the “Restituta,” in four 
volumes more. In connection with Mr. Joseph 
Haslewood he also published “ The British Biblio- 
grapher,” between the years 1810 and 1814, in 
four other volumes; but all these excellent collec- 
tions were regarded as being chiefly addressed to 
theinitiated. “The Retrospective Review,” how- 
ever, which was commenced in 1820, and extended 
to fourteen volumes, rendered a very material 
service toa general understanding of the merits 
and contents of many of the best old books. In 
1812 was established “The Roxburghe Club,” 
being the first of those societies the members of 
which printed curious old books and poetry for 
presentation to each other. This was succeeded 
by “The Bannatyne Club,” in 1823, the “ Mait- 
land Club,” in 1828, and “ The Surtees Society ” 
and “The Abbotsford Club” in 1834. A great 
number of excellent and interesting volumes were 
produced by all these associations, many of them 
being from original memoirs and manuscripts 
of great historical value, never before printed. 
But they were for the most part both exclusive 
and expensive : and it was not until the formation 
of The Camden Society, in 1838, and those other 
literary printing societies which fullowed it down 
to the year 1846, that the public generally could 
derive much benefit from the system. Although 
they certainly perpetuated one great character- 
istic of the Bibliomania, a love for privately- 
printed books,—by such associations the know- 
ledge and right appreciation of the old literature 
of England became more widely extended, and 
the collectors of books bought them with more 
discrimination, either to assist in the pursuit of 
a special subject, or to bring together some speci- 
mens of old works which might illustrate the 
history or the literature, the arts or the manners 
of certain periods, and so become instructive to all. 

It has been upon this principle that I have 
myself acted; and this must be my apology for 


'the very miscellaneous collection which I have 
placed before you to-night. No man’s life is long 


book-buyers are removed from this censure, they | enough, nor is any ordinary private fortune suffi- 
are still further out of the reach of the satirical cient, to effect a great deal in the way of forming 


verses of Sebastian Brandt and Alexander Bar- 
clay, who give the first place in their “Ship of 


a good methodical library; and my life has been 
' always too much occupied to allow me to do more, 


Fooles” to a collector of unprofitable bookes;|in the pursuit of bibliography, than to preserve 


who speaks of himself thus :— 


** Still am I busy bookes assemblyng, 

For to have pientie it is a pleasaunt thing 
In my conceyt, to have them aye in hande ; 
But what they meane do I not understande. 


But yet I have them in great reverence 
And honoure, saving them from filth and ordure 
By often brushing, and much diligénce : 
Full goodly bounde, in pleasaunt covertire 
Of damas, sattin, or els of velvet pure: 
I keep them sure; fearing least they should be lost, 
For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast. 


But if it fortiine that any learned men 
Within my house fall unto disputation, 

I draw the curtaynes to shewe my bokys then, 
That they of my cunning should make probation : 
I kepe them not to fall in altercation; 

But while they commune, my bookes I turne and winde, 

For all is in them, and nothing in my minde.”’ 

There are two early copies of the work whence 
these verses are taken, placed upon the table. 
There is the “ Nef des Folles,” printed at Paris in 
1499; and there is the first edition of Barclay’s 
translation: “The Shyp of Folys of the Worlde, 
imprentyd in the Cyte of London in Flete-strete 
at the signe of Saynt George, by Richarde Pynson 
to hys coste and charge. Ended the yere of our 
Sauiour m.d.ix. the xiiij day of Decembre.” 

This satire is now quite pointless to book-col- 
lectors. For though there may still exist the 
liking for large paper copies, and uncut copies; 
first editions, sensibly illustrated works, and 
books printed on vellum; all these will pro- 
bably have intrinsical worth and beauty; and 
even the desire of posessing them is itself 
more wisely regulated than it was when the 
Bibliomania was described and attacked by the 
Abbé Rive, Dibdin, Dr. Ferriar, and the Rev. 
James Beresford. It is worth observing that 
much of this improvement has been really etfected 
by some of the probable means of Cure of the 
Bibliomania suggested by the sagacity of Dr. 
Dibdin so long back as 1809; the best results of 
which he did not live to witness. The reprinting 
of scarce and valuable works, like the “ English 
Chronicles” and the Somers and Harleian Tracts, 
and “ Hakluyt’s Voyages,” was then in progress 
only; and they were all published at the highest 
prices of the period. Another remedy which he 
recommended was a more sound and accurate 
knowledge of bibliography, as a science leading 


| some good types of several classes of scarce books ; 


as a few illuminated manuscripts of the best 
periods; the series of Hors and Early English 
typography already noticed; and a fair number 
of interesting Shakesperian relics. I have buta 
very few of the older printed Bibles and New 
Testaments, but such as I have now placed before 
you are of extreme rarity. There is the Bible by 
Myles Coverdale, published in 1535, and his New 
Testament, printed by Regnault, at Paris, in 1538, 
which was formerly in the possession of Dr. Daly ; 
there is Tyndale’s “ Pentateuch” of 1530, “ priuted 
at Marlborow, in the Land of Hesse, by Hans 
Liift ;” there are Martin Lempereur’s French and 
English New Testaments, printed at Antwerp in 
1534 and 1535; and there is the New Testament 
printed at London by Richard Jugge, in 1552. 

Of early editions of Shakspeare allow me to 
point out to you the four plays falsely attributed 
to him, all in quarto; and ten quarto editions of 
the genuine dramas, with an original copy of the 
sonnets and of the first folio. One of these small 
quarto tracts showsthe play of “The Life and Death 
of King Richard II.” in its original state as it 
was sold for one shilling, and not improbably at 
the Globe Theatre, where it was acted. With 
these works I may also notice that there is the 
first edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,” con- 
taining the first three title-pages. 

I cannot conclude this very slight paper without 
apologising, in the most ample manner, for not 
having described or referred to any of the books 
which are before us besides my own. I found it, 
however, impossible properly to review so con- 
siderable a collection of specimens, because it 
seemed every day to increase in numbers and im- 
portance; and I can only hope that the few re- 
marks which I have made may be accepted by 
this meeting as being generally useful for the illus- 
tration of our present Exhibition of Early Printed 
Books. Whilst offering my apology for my own 
deficiencies, I have the satisfaction of leaving in 
abler hands the résumé, which, I trust, will be 
given by Mr. F. Winter Jones, of the whole of 
this interesting, and, may I not add, marvellous 
collection. 

I have now only to request that you will kindly 
excuse the length of this address, and the appareut 
self-laudation which you may suppose to be discover- 





ableinit. But, as Rosencrantz says, “I had no such 
stuff in my thoughts ;” for my real desire has been 
to show that both entertaniment and instruction 
are to be found in the study of bibliography, and 
under the repulsive look of the Gothic type. I 
wished also to impress upon you the truth that, in 
our time at least, book-buyers are really book- 
readers; and that, whilst the mere collection and 
possession of old books is but an expensive pas- 
sion and a fantastical weakness, to be well ac- 
quainted with their contents is to have the wisest 
of past ages discourse with us, whilst we enjoy all 
the advantages of the present. 








PUBLIC MEMORIALS.* 


Go1ne back to the architecture of the Romans, we find 
that they have furnished us with the originals of another 
class of buildings sometimes used for this purpose, but 
not, upon the whole, generally suited for it; although in 
particular positions, where such a structure is needed, it 
may be appropriate and add great grandeur to entrances 
of parks, of towns, or other approaches: these are tri- 
umphal arches, as they are usually called, although by no 
means universally used for that purpose, many of them 
having been erected to commemorate either the original 
construction or an important improvement or restoration 
of a public road; any ruler being rightly considered a 
great benefactor to his people who devoted his attention 
to these important works. ‘Thus we find one at Rimini, 
erected in honour of an important restoration of the 
Flaminian way by Augustus; one at Susa, in Piedmont, 
to commemorate another restoration of the road there by 
the sameemperor. When the harbour at Ancona was re- 
stored by Trajan, he erected the gateway still to be seen 
there, and another at Beneventum, when he repaired the 
Via Appia. At Pola, in Istria, another was erected for a 
similar purpose. 

At Athens, and Antinoé, in Egypt, Hadrian erected arches 
to commemorate what he had done for those cities by the 
buildings he had erected in them. 

Butat Rome these arches were mostly used to commem.- 
orate a triumph which had passed along the road over 
which they were built; or they were erected in time for 
the triumphal procession to pass through, and then re- 
main as memorials of the triumph. Examples of these 
are that of Titus, erected to commemorate the conquest 
of Jerusalem, and representing in its bassi-relievi the 
spoils of the temple; the arch of Septimius Severus, 
which shows the addition, as was the custom in the latter 
days of the empire, of a smaller arch on each side for the 
footways, and the arch of Constantine. They were some- 
times used as entrances and also to commemorate the 
building of the Roman bridges erected in Italy, France, 
Spain, and other parts of the world, as you well know 
such arches have been, in consequence of the Renaissance 
of Roman art, erected in London, in Paris, and other 
cities. The most recent, as well as one of the finest 
examples, is at the entrance from the country to the 
Ludwig Strasse, at Munich, the design of which is very 
good; and the group of Bavaria in her car, drawn by 
lions, is very suitable to its position and effective in its 
Outline ; and its grouping being, from its tacing the same 
direction as the front of the arch, and yet, from the 
spreading nature of the group, sufficiently covering the 
whole width of the arch, a much more appropriate and 
graceful example of sculpture surmounting an arch than 
ours of the Iron Duke, which necessarily, from its form 
and sideway position, is singularly inappropriate. 

As carrying out the very spirit of the principle of the 
use of these arches both for entrances and for memorials, 
although in a Gothic style, may be cited the Tsar Thorin 
the same city, it being the gate of the town, and yet its 
whole facade being covered with historical frescoes. 

Although they can hardly be called public memorials ; as, 
although memorials of public men, they were erected 
either by themselves during their lifetime or by their own 
families after their death; some instruction, in the spirit 
in which we are now getting to view the instruction to be 
derived from the examples of old times, may be learnt 
from the tombs of the older nations. 

Certainly, if a lasting memorial is to be desired, some- 
thing is to be learnt as to the value of stability in these 
erections, and of the means of obtaining it, and something 
of simple grandeur of effect from the first tombs of 
Egyptian kings, the Pyramids,— something of the historical 
value of enduring memorials in these rock-cut tombs; 
but from these little can be learnt of forms suitable for 
the purpose. From the Greeks little is to be learnt on 
this head; but among the tombs of the Romans are to be 
found many grand, and some few appropriate, forms for 
our purpose. Those to the emperors and other grand 
personages are fine: one, however, before the empire, 
that of Cecilia Metella, is of a very grand and effective form, 
that of a round tower, about 94 fect in diameter, with a 
bold frieze and cornice mounted on a square base about 
100 feet square. That of Augustus consisted of a circular 
basement about 300 feet in diameter, and about 60 feet in 
height, adorned with twelve large niches : above this rose 
a cone of earth, divided into terraces, and planted with 
trees. Augustus laid out the grounds surrounding his 
tomb, and planted them in gardens for public use during 
hislifetime. ‘That of Hadrian, built by himseif, is now the 
castle of St. Angelo: its basement originally was asquare 
about 340 feet each way, and 75 feet high: above this was 
a circular tower, about 235 feet in diameter and 140 feet 
high: the circular part was ornamented with columns. 
In the age of Constantine the smaller tombs became like 
smaller representations of the Pantheon. 

One of the illustrations in Mr. Fergusson’s handbook 
shows us a very singular example at St. Remi, in France, 
which comes more within our subject, and seems to give 
us a classical type of our memorial crosses. It stands ou 
a square base decorated with bas-reliefs: the next stage 
is pierced with an arch on each face, with three-quarter 
Corinthian columns at each angle : the uppermost story 
consists of an open circular colonna:e with a conical 
top. Another at Igel, near Treves, in Germany, is of a 
very singular form. This is a square building, orna- 
mented with sculpture, with flat pilasters, cornice, and 
pediment, raised from its usual place to the level of the 
springing of an ogee spire, soas to resemble those church 
spires that are surrounded by tour gables. This form 
very fully leads us to the consideration of another kind of 
memorial, which, in general outline, these last examples 





* By Mr. Druce. Continued from p. 84. 
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much resemble. Thereis no form in my mind so suited 
for public memorials as the Medizval form of memorial 
cross. There is room and scope for sculpture of every 
kind in the basement: there can be bas-reliefs in the 
niches ; subordinate figures connected with the main 
figure ; or, if an event is recorded, the statues of the seve- 
ral persons principally engaged in it ; while above may be 
the principal figure of the subject of the memorial, much 
protected from the weather, and the whole elegantly sur- 
mounted by aspire. A beautiful example of a structure 
of this kind is tne Shone Brunnen, or beautiful tountain 
at Nuremberg ; which, again, shows a graceful combina- 
tion of an architectural structure suitable for a memorial 
with the uses of a street crinking-fountain. This is 
mounted on two steps, in the form of an octagon, and 
surrounded above the steps by rich stone railing, at the 
angles of which are figures on short pedestals. Ifa 
pub!ic memorial be erected in our large churches or me- 
tropolitan churches or cathedrals, by all means let such 
memorials be more of a tomb than that of the usual form 
of memorial; and, above all, let it be in the style of the 
building in which it is placed ; and, if possible, let it be so 
appropriate and so carefully designed for its special place 
that it may appear rather as an architectural adornment, 
and as if the original architect of the building had placed 
it there himself, and not such as he, if he were living, 
‘would expel indignant!y from the church, and such as 
many of us would much like to have a hand in helping 
him to do it. I need hardly say to you what was so much 
wanted not many years ago: never design your modern 
memorial so as to require the defacing, even in the slight- 
est degree, of the olcer building in which it is placed. 

No men have ever understood the designing of tombs 
and memorial effigies of the notable men of their time 
better than the architects and designers of the Middle 
Ages, especially as regards their suitability to the 
churches in which they were placed : chapels may be 
crowded with them, and arches filled by them: arches 
may be made in the walls for them, or the floors of the 
aisles covered with them ; yet the only result is, that the 
beauty and picturesque effect of the bu'lding have been 
much increased by them. For monuments like these our 
remarkable series of altar tombs of our kings, with their 
beautiful effigies in culm repose, are sufficient examples 
which may be varied in treatment and detail to an almost 
endless degree: those at Westminster, both of kings and 
knights, with their beautiful canopies; those, again, of 
the Scala family, at Verona, and that of Walter Gray, at 
York, and the Beauchamp tomb, at Warwick, are fine 
examples of different modes of treatment. A beautiful 
form of memoris] for the interior of a church is a brass ; 
but, unless protected by arailing, it seems to me that the 
wall of a building in which it is erected is better than the 
pavement. 

There is one mode of memorial by which architecture 
is a great gainer, and by the aid of the custom of using 
which for that purpose, many a church, which would not 
otherwise be completed, is finished and beautified: that 
is, of inserting stained glass into the windows as memo- 
rials, It is a beautiul mode of recording the person, and 
of, at the same time, adorning God’s house. I do not 
think that there is anything particular to be remembered 
in designing these: the design may be, if possible, appro- 
priate; but, if not possible, it does not matter. Ofcourse 
the subject must be sacred. The inscriptions are generally 
so difficult to read, that I think it is best to insure the 
memorial intentions of the window, as well as the deco- 
ration, by placing underneath a brass containing the 
inscription. 

By all means, for the sake of the beauty of your build- 
ings, encourage, w! enever it is in your power, this beau- 
tiful mode of recording the great and gocd. To use a 
homely proverb, ‘‘ two birds are killed with one stone.”’ 
1 would just say here what I always urge when I have 
the opportunity of saying anything about stained g:ass; 
let no one colour predominate, and do not attempt to 
make on historically-recording fresco out of a painted 
glass window, for the material will not admit of it: 
colour is its chief and most legitimate object: leave all 
the rest to fresco itself. 

Memorials of events seem to me to be even richer in 
opportunity for design than memorials of public men; 
for your principal sculpture, whether on a pedestal or on 
whatever kind of structure it may be reared, may tien 
consist of a group either typical or descriptive of the 
event, and not of a single man. 

A good instance of what may be done in this way is 
the beautiful group of the memorial to the inven‘or of 
printing, Johann Guttenberg, which, although erected as 
a memorial to him, will show you what I mean, as it in- 
troduces his two companions, Faust and Scheffer, 
grouped on each side of the main figure. Of the beauty 
of this you may yourselves judge at the Crysta! Palace. 

I cannot conc!ude a paper on this subject without allud- 
ing to the idea carried out by King Ludwig, of Bavaria, 
in two buildings, one at his capital, Munich, and the 
other at Ratisbon. The one at Ratisbon I have not seen ; 
being obliged, when in Bavaria, to change my route; but 
the one at Munich was nearly finished when | was there, 
in 1852. These buildings are the Walhalla, at Ratisbor, 
‘and the Ruhmeshalle, or Hall of Fame, at Munich. The 
purpose of these buildings is to contain the sta'ues and 
busts of the men who may have distinguished themselves 
or deserved well of their country ; and I think the idea 
is good. And if a similar institution had been founded 
in our country, Westminster Abbey might have been saved 
many an incongruous statue. 

The bui'ding at Munich stands on a considerable emi- 
nence outside the town, and consists of a long, low white 
aarble portico of Doric columns, raised on many steps. 
itis massive and grand looking; altbough, I think, that 
had it been higher it would have been more effective. 
But, no doubt, when it is filled, in time, with the many 
‘busts and statues it is destined to receive, the appearance 
‘will be much enriched. In front of it is the celebrated 
statue of Bavaria, appropriately extending her arm to 
crown with a wreath which she bears in her hand her 
brave and illustrious sons. As the great master from 
whose poetic and fertile brain this beautiful statue pro- 
ceeded did not live to see it erected on its pedestal, his 
honoared form was, no doubt, one of the first to be erected 
in the Hall of Fame. 

The figure of Bavaria is 54 feet high, and the pedestal i- 
30 feet high, making in a'l a height of 114 feet. The 
seated lion at her side is 27 feet high. The casting wes a 
work of great difficulty. It was begun in 1844, and com. 
pleted, in various portions, in 1848. It was placed on its 
pedestal and exhibited to the people on October the gth. 
1850; and you will find the ceremony pleasingly ena 
graphically described in Mi-s Powitt’s interesting little 
work, ** The Art Student in Munich.”’ 

Both Schwantallar, the designer, and Stiegel Mayer, 








the greatest worker in bronze in Europe, who commenced 
the superintendence of the casting, died while the work 
was in progress: so that the rejoicings were in some 
measure clouded with sorrow. 

This dedicating one bu:'lding to the purpose of comme- 
morating the great men of the country is a very good idea, 
end capable of great variation and extension; for, not 
only may a building be erected on purpose with an open 
portico, so that every statue added may increase and 
enrich the beauty of the facade, but this principle may 
be applied to special appropriate buildings, where the 
spaces for sculpture have been left, when, one after 
the other, statues of the eminent in the same calling or 
branch of public service to which the bui'ding is dedicated 
may, one by one, be added, greatly to the increase of the 
beanty of the building. Also halls might be erected, 
which, although containing nothing but portrait statues 
and busts, and commemorative bas-reliefs, would yet, if 
always open to the public, answer the double purpose of 
a hall of fame and a sculpture gallery. Likewise the 
same idea might be carried out with painting: a national 
portrait gallery, placed in a grand and suitable building, 
and interspe’sed with historical and illustrative pictures, 
would a!so serve the double purpuse of a pictorial hall of 
fame and a picture gallery. tut, before quitting the 
subject, I must touch upon one or two essential qualities 
which such memorials as those of which I have been 
speak ng ought all of them, of whatever particular form, 
to possess. 

They ought to be poetical in conception ; but in this very 
thing there is great care required. The idea to be con- 
veyed as the event to be commemorated may be well and 
fitly embodied in some poetical or allegorical form; but I 
think I have only to ask you to think for a moment on the 
absurdities that from time to time have crept into our 
monuments through an indulgence in embodiment of 
classical mythology, sufficiently to warn you of the 
danger of this. 

Although one of the most artistic monuments lately 
erected is that of Frederick the Great, inaugurated at 
Berlin in May, 1851, des'gned by Professor Schinkel, the 
architect, and Professor Rauch, the sculptor; yet some of 
the bas-reliefs will, I tnink, affurd us an example to avoid 
in this respect as well as to emulate. 

What I see to avo:d will be seen in the following descrip- 
tion of the ba’-reliefs, in the Hand-book to the Crystal 
Palace :— 

The ist represents Frederick, who is presented by a 
good genius to his parents. 

20d. The Muse of History instructs him and rouses his 
ambition by unfolding the names and deeds of the heroes 
of old. 

3rd. He receives his arms from Pallas. 

4th. He is examining the web of a weaver of Silesia, 
famous for his linens. This subject expresses his encou- 
ragement of manufactures. 

5th. He is lei-urely playing the flute. Frederick not 
only patronized music, but was himself an excellent per- 
former on the flute, 

6th. He is seated in his cabinet at Sans Souci: an 
attendant places before him the celebrated bronze statue 
of the praying boy, for which he paid « sum amounting 
to 5,000/., and which is now a principal ornament of the 
Museum at Berlin. This subject expresses his patronage 
of the fine arts: the greyhounds at his feet are also cha- 
racteristic. 

7th. The bas-relief at the south end represents the king 
seated on the column at Culmbach, and med:tating on 
the vicissitudes of war. 

Tre bas-relief at the east represents his apotheosis, 
where, seated on an eagle, he is borne into the 
regions of immortality. Admirab'e ! Would that 
any pedestal on which any of our statues are placed 
would need such a description, and present such a cata- 
logue. Then the subjects, do they not, as I have endea- 
voured to show ought always to be done, set forth the 
character and history of the man from his cradle to his 
grave? have we not his eminence and fame related, his 
early aptitude for arms forcibly depicted, showing that to 
be the principal occupation of his hfe? Then are we 
shown, lest we should think he was nothing but asoldier, 
that he not only patronized, but practised, the softer art 
of music—that heencouraged manufactures and the arts— 
that he did not thoughtlessly engage in war, and that his 
fame wi'l live? Yes, truly admirable! Truly an example 
of what sculpture can do to render a memorial truly com- 
memorative. Then, what is the fault, and why do I take 
this admirable work as an instance of the danger of my- 
thological and allegorical sculpture? For this reason ; 
that, with all its beauty, we have here such a medley of 
geniuses, muses, goddesses, and eagles, high boot, modern 
coats, waistcoats, pigta:ls, and cocked hats, that, beautiful 
as the memorial is, it seems to me to say plainly to all 
designers of such structures, make up your mind which 
you will do: either let the bas-reliefs represent historical 
facts alone—in which case use the costumes properly 
belonging to the date represented—or let them be entirely 
poetical or allegorical. 

As you all know, both a small model of the whole of 
this memorial and full-sized cast of the equestrian statue 
are in the Crystal Palace. 

Recurring to the requisite qualities of memorials, they 
ought not only to be poetical but beautiful; and in their 
very nature to be beautiful they must fully combine an 
architectural with a sculptural character. This neces- 
sarily involves an artistic and professional difficulty ;—an 
artistic difficulty; as, at the present time, owing to the 
present mode of study, few, if any of us, either archi- 
tects or sculptors, are capable of the twofold work 
of designing true architecture, and executing, at the 
same time, with our own hands, the figure sculpture: 
the professional difficulty is, that there must be choice of 
either sculptors or architects. Therefore, think that the pre- 
sent time,—that the example se; in the above-mentioned 
memorial to Frederick, of two men being employed, one 
an eminent architect and the other an emineut sculptor, 
to be conjoint designers of the work,—is a good one. But 
I think, in this special y debateable ground between sculp- 
ture and architecture, that a completely open competition 
is the best means of bringing out the best suggestions 
and the special order of talent most needed in this class 
of structure; and if a design combining the highest 
standard of true architectural composition to be found 
amongst all the designs, with the most beautiful scnlp- 
ture, be the work of a sculptor, let him by all means be 
employed to carry out the whole of tne work; but if, on 
the other hand, the work that most of all the designs sent 
in combines these two most necessary qualities be the 

work of an architect, let him by all means undertake the 
superintendence of the work, and let it be left to him to 
appoint what really competent sculptor he pleases to exe- 
cute the scu!ptor's part of the work. By this test alone, 








applied before the selection of the memorial, and not 
afterwards, in the shape of criticism, can we ensure for 
the future that completeness and perfection of design and 
composition, as well as well-executed figures for which 
our sculptors have been long justly celebrated,—that 
those who watch the progress of art have_a just right to 
look for in our public memorials. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Burwell.—Various restoratious have been car. 
ried out at the parish church of Burwell since 
1859. By this work of restoration 350 additional 
sittings have been obtained, The entire work of 
re-seating the church has been carried out by 
Messrs. Rattee & Kett. The woodwork was esti- 
mated to cost 1,0502. 

Rochester and Chatham.—The dean and chap. 
ter, it seems, intend to remove some of the old 
houses in High-street which belong to the capitular 
body, and which now so greatly disfigure that 
portion of the city, in order to open a new entrance 
to the cathedral anddeanery. The works in con- 
uexion with the re-arrangement of the interior of 
St. Nicholas church, and the alterations and addi- 
tions made to that edifice, are in such a forward 
state that in a few weeks’ time the whole will be 
completed, and the church ready to be re-opened. 
The most extensive alterations have been effected 
in the interior, in order to provide additional 
accommodation for the inhabitants of the parish. 
The whole of the heavy lumbering pews, some of 
them dating two centuries back, have been swept 
away, and in their place have been erected light open 
seats, which entirely fill the body of the church and 
chancel. A gallery has also been erected round 
the church, which will afford accommodation for a 
large number. The alterations effected will pro- 
vide sitting-room for about 670 persons. A 
stained-glass memorial Gothic window, the gift of 
Miss Spong, a parishioner, has been erected at the 
east end, over the communion table, in place of 
the small oriel window which formerly lighted 
that part of the chancel. This window, which is 
now completed, wes manufactured by Mr. C. 
Gibbs, of London. It is divided into several 
compartments, the centre one of which represents 
our Savionr raising the widow’s son at Nain. 
The south-west window is also to be filled in with 
stained glass at the sole expense of Mr. P. Wyke- 
ham Martin, one of the members for the city; 
Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, the other member, sub- 
scribing a sum towards the restoration fund equal 
to the cost of another window. The organ will 
be placed in a gallery especially built for it in the 
north-west end of the church. 

Woodborough.—The new church erected here 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
In carrying out the work about 1,700/. have been 
spent, nearly the whole by the rector and his 
wife. The architect was Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
and the building is capable of seating almost 
three times the number of persons that the old 
church could accommodate; and out of the 280 
sittings which the church now affords, only thirty 
are appropriated. The original style of Gothic 
architecture which prevailed in the old church 
has been preserved throughout. In the interior 
a new north aisle has been udded; and the church 
now consists of a nave, north aisle, chancel, vestry, 
and south porch. 

Dudley.—The restoration and decoration of 
St. Thomas’s is nearly completed. Exteriorly all 
the stonework, including that of the spire, has 
been restored. In the interior the panels of the 
Gothic roof are coloured with ultramarine, and the 
groins are white, enriched with gold on the facings. 
The capitals are of a slightly darker blue, alter- 
nating with white and gold. The decorations of 
the chancel have been carried out in the florid 
Gothic style. The fan roof is coloured in ultra- 
marine, gold, and red; while the four columns in 
the angles have been ribboned black and yellow, 
with a running ornament. The two columns 
which divide the chancel from the nave are of a 
chocolate colour, with a gold rauning ornament ; 
and the capitals of each are decorated with gilt 
oak and maple leaves. The walls are coloured @ 
delicate green, and round them are chocolate 
colour, green, and red mouldings, The stuined- 
window over the altar has been considerably re- 
lieved, and the painting (“The Ascension ”) 
brought out by the recesses being coloured choco- 
late, and the mouldings decorated to agree with 
the mouldings at the angles. The amount re- 
quired to complete the restoration altogether 18 
about 3507. 

Liverpool.—At the monthly meeting of the 
burial board, Mr. Kemp, landscape gardener, pro- 
dnced the design, working drawings, and specifica- 
tions for laying out the new parochial cemetery at 
Walton, Lhe roads aud walks will occupy 
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12 acres. The works are to be completed by 
the 20th of September next, under the penalty of 
51. a day for non-completion of the contract. 
Power is also reserved to Mr. Kemp, through the 
board, if the contractor does not make satisfactory 
progress, to employ extra labour and charge the 
same to the contractor, so that the cemetery may 
be opened at the appointed time. It was re- 
solved that the plans be approved, and the works 
specified therein proceeded with, including the 
construction of about 800 brick graves for the 
interment of members of the Established Church, 
and 670 for the Dissenting and Roman Catholic 
portion of the community respectively, each grave 
being 9 feet by 4 feet 6 inches. 

Warrington.—Trinity Church tower, at War- 
rington, is shortly to be erected, and the opportu- 
nity of putting up a clock will be taken advantage 
of. The design is that of Mr. B. P. Coxon, C.E. 
The structure will consist of an iron belfry, tower, 
and dome, in the Corinthian style of architecture, 
so as to correspond with the rest of the building. 
It will be some twelve feet higher than the 
original tower. The tower will shortly be pro- 
ceeded with, and the erection will cost something 
like 2002., exclusive of the clock. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Eton.—The new range of school buildings at 
Eton College, from the desiga of Mr. H. Woodyer, 
is carried on with considerable vigour. It is in- 
tended to meet the insufficiency of school accom. 
modation at the college. The structure, which is 
in accordance with the style of the other college 
buildings, occupies a central position. The building 
consists of two wings, in the angle of which rises a 
tower, which will be seen throughout the main 
street of the college. The new building will 
supply thirteen additional school-rooms for the 
use of the boys, at a cos: of 10,0007. The college 
also undertakes to rebuild Mr. Wayte’s house ata 
further expense of 6,000/. The greater part of 
the sum required for the schools has already been 
subscribed by the college and masters, aided by 
several old Etonians. Her Majesty also subscribed 
100/., and the Prince Consort, 50/. 

Bulkington.— The new parish schools here have 
been opened. The building stands at a short dis- 
tance from the church. The style is Elizabethan, 
with pointed gables, perforated barge boards, and 
the exterior walls ornamented with black and 
coloured bricks in mosaic work, from the design of 
Mr. G. 'T. Robinson, architect, Leamington. In- 
teriorly the schools are divided into two large 
rooms, 70 feet by 20 feet each, with open roofs 
and stained beams. At the junction of the two 
rooms is a class-room, common to both. The 
building and other necessary work has been per- 
formed under the direction of Mr. Hardy, of 
Chilvers Coton, builder, at a cost of 1,100/. The 
entire cost of the schools was about 1,700/. 








APPLICATION OF WOOD CHARCOAL 
TO SEWER VENTILATION. 


Messrs. LeTHEBY & Haywoop have recently 
reported, to the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London, “On the Application of Charcoal 
in the Ventilation of Sewers,” as you have already 
informed your readers. As I have had something 
to do with this question, please allow me to detail 
some particulars on the plans described. 

The experiments, it appears, were commenced, 
1859-60, in the eastern portion of the City of 
London, over a space of 39 acres, with about 
1,700 houses, and some 14,000 inhabitants, on a 
total length of 25,587 feet of main sewer. The 
general conclusions come to by the reporters are, 

That dry charcoal, in the presence of atmospheric 
air, is a powerful means of destroying the mephitic 
gases and vapours of sewers and house-drains, 

_ That charcoal filters may be used with efficacy 
in the course of the air-channels from drains and 
closets of houses, as well as in the ventilation of 
public sewers. 

_ That from the ascertained efficacy of charcoal 
in destroying dangerous emanations from sewers, 
the system may be generally applied with great 
advantage. This experiment is of griat value, 
and will draw attention to the question; and, I 
hope, give public confidence to a plan so cheap, 
easy, and safe. But the readers of the Builder 
Will not now learn for the first time that charcoal 
May be used with perfect efficacy fur sewer and 
Cesspool ventilation, as it was recommended in 
your pages before the recorded experiments com- 
menced in the City; and for practical sewer ven- 
tilation, on an extensive scale, I may fairly claim 
Precedence of the City experiments. The main 
Sewers in the towns and districts of Worksop, 


Buxton, and West Ham, are fully ventilated 
through charcoal; and this form of sewer venti- 
lation is also in use at Dorchester, at Swansea, 
and was put experimentully on certain sewers in 
Brighton. 

During the Crimean war (1853) the Sanitary 

Commission was in communication with Dr. Sten- 
house relative to a use of charcoal for purposes of 
disinfection and ventilation. 
At the County Hospital, Winchester, a large 
cesspool of the worst kind, which could not be 
removed, was opened and ventilated through char- 
coal some twelve months ago, and with complete 
success, 

The sewer ventilation of this metropolis is a 
question of the utmost importance; and any such 
safe improvement in our sanitary works will 
speedily be adopted, not only in Great Britain, 
but in other countries. At present the ventilat- 
ing openings from the sewers of London rise, for 
the most part, direct from the crown of the 
sewer to the surface of the street; allowing un- 
altered sewer gases to escape from below; and 
stones, grit, and dirt to grind in by the traffic 
from above. There are two grave evils in this 
plan, both of which are avoided by forming side 
chambers for the street grating to be placed 
over, and intervening baskets or trays of wire 
grating or gauze to contain the wood charcoal. I 
have adopted this method in many hundreds of 
instances, on more than 300,000 feet in length of 
town sewers, and with complete success. 

RoBERT RawLinson. 








NON-ABSORBENT MATERIALS IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Att who have had experience in the construc- 
tion of walls with dense non-absorbent materials 
will, I think, bear Mr. Picton out in his opinion 
that they create cold, damp, and uncomfortable 
dwellings. 

It is well known among builders that a house, 
the walls of which are constructed entirely of the 
best Staffordshire blue brick, is not by any means 
so dry or comfortable as one in which common 
bricks have been used. I think, however, that 


mentions, why this is the case, and which he may 
have overlooked. Mortar is a very absorbent 
material ; and the brick having but small capacity 
for moisture, the joints soon get saturated after 
rain, and communicate their dampness to the 
inside plastering. In a common brick wall the 
reverse is the case; the brick acts as a sponge, 
and absorbs any superfluous moisture that may 


water being distributed through a much larger 
mass of material, it is not so appreciable. From 
the same cause, the moisture dries up more rapidly 
when the air begins to act upon the external sur- 
face of the brickwork, and in turn re-absorbs it. 


shower of rain, however good the mortar and 
pointing may be. 


material. 


venience arising from the condensation of mois- 


density, it is not universally true. 
hand, density is no proof of non-absorbency. Cork, 


absorbent. India-rubber is another instance. 
Pressed brick, though denser than common hard- 
burned brick, is much more absorbent; and any 
one may trace the headers in a 9-inch wall faced 


them. Again, I see in the experiments made by 


selected the stone for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the quantity of water absorbed by the va- 








there is another cause, in addition to the one he 


come through the joints; and the same amount of 








I know from experience that in a wall built of 
Peamaenmaur stone, it is next to impossible to 
prevent the water striking through, after a driving 


I have seen a 2 feet 6 inch 
wall, one side of which was protected by an open 
shed, after a heavy day’s rain, literally as wet on | 
the inside as the out. The water appears to travel 
and spread itself over the entire surface of the 
stone, irrespective of pointing, even if done with 
oil putty. Very likely the smooth surface and 
imperfect combination of the mortar and stone 
facilitate this by capillary attraction; and the 
same result must follow, in a greater or less degree, 
the employment of any smooth non-absorbent 


If we could employ some impervious material 
which is also a bad conductor of heat, the incon- 


ture held in suspension by the atmosphere, by 
sudden changes of temperature, would not be felt. 
Though it is correct that the conducting power of 
various substances is generally in the ratio of their 
Ona the other 


one of the lightest substances, is one of the least 


with them, by the damp in the plaster around 


the celebrated Parliamentary Committee which 


rious stones is not always in the ratio of their 
density. This is, I think, sufficient proof that the 
absorbing power depends more upon the structure 
and nature of the sabstance than its specific gra- 





vity. Sandstone absorbs water much more rapidly 
than brick, and retains it for a longer period, 
though a more dense material. The extra thick- 
ness required to keep out the damp in stone walls 
over those of brick goes to prove this. It is as- 
tonishing how a through stone in a brick wall 
will conduct the damp to the inside of a house. 

It is difficult to understand how wood can be 
considered more absorbent than either brick or 
stone. I should say the reverse is the case. It 
is not so good a conductor, and hence its superior 
warmth, 

In conclusion, all members of the profession 
must feel indebted to any one who brings for- 
ward practical examples on such subjects; and 
further, it is the duty of those who possess such 
information to communicate it for the good of the 
public and their professional brethren. 

T. MELLARD READE. 








GLASGOW: ITS EMPTY HOUSES AND 
ITS HOUSE-FACTORS. 

APPENDED to your recent article on “ Glas- 
gow” is an account of the number of empty 
dwelling-houses, which are very moderately esti- 
mated at 5,000., entailing a loss on rental of 
100,000/. per annum! 

With the notorious overcrowding of various 
portions of the city, these statements sound 
strange, “ but strange, ’tis true.” And how is the 
anomaly to be accounted for? The property of 
the city of Glasgow is mostly factored by a body 
of men who draw a fixed per centage on the rental 
from the landlord for their trouble. These factors 
are very generally grasping, selfish men, who for 
a paltry increase to their salary have gone on for 
a series of years adding to the rental of property, 
till the families, not only of artisans, but of the 
middle class, are obliged to crowd themselves into. 
the smallest habitable space to prevent having to 
give the landlord and the tax-gatherer the full 
half of their incomes. Within a very few years 
property here has risen from 25 to 50 per cent., 
just through the instrumentality of these factors. 
Seldom, as in byegone days, do landlords retain 
their tenants fur twenty or thirty years. Removals 
are the order of the day. The people really do 
not know where to locate themselves for the best. 
By these incessant “ flittings” (which are quite 
modern and belong to the age of factors), property 
is damaged, and there is a consequent increase of 
repairs. In former days tenants were tenants in 
very many cases for life: now there is a constant 
exodus which would be obviated by reasonable 
rents. But the factor is largely benefitted by the 
repairs: the more the better for him, as he has an 
understood bargain with the tradesmen whom he 
employs, that he must have a per centage to him- 
self for giving them the job! 

If the price of the factorage of property in 
Glasgow were calculated, it would be found to 
amount to not much short of 100,000/., or a sum 
equal to the rental of the whole unlet property inthe 
city! And if to the above were added the repairs 
occasioned by the very frequent removals caused 
by the high rents charged, the burdens tenants 
have to bear unnecessarily would appear enor- 
mous, and frighten themselves. 

These are facts which the Glasgow press cannot 
find room to make known to landlords, as it would 
spoil the factors’ occupation ; and the factors hold 
a very considerable advertising influence. Let 
“lairds” know that their property is being de- 
stroyed by factors, even when bringing in extra- 
vagant rents, instead of being cared for; and that 
they could let their houses at lower rents to 
settled tenants, and tuke as much money out of 
their property ; and let them act upon these facts, 
and overcrowding, with its consequent evils, 
would speedily be brought within very narrow 
limits. Property facturs are the real bane of pro- 
perty here,—the cause of the high rents,—the 
overcrowding of the hard-working population, and 
of the unlet high-priced property, as this class. 
have taken to the suburbs, where they can have a 
splendid mansion for what in the town would cost 
them a ransom ! A LANDLORD. 








WHAT OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE? 


Sir,—Can you give your readers any idea when West- 
minster Bridge will be entirely opened for traffic? It 
seems a mst interminable job, and I am sadly afraid, 
if the press do not take the subject up, or some one in 
Parliament, it wi!l not be completed in time for the Exhi- 
bition. I find it has been nearly eight years in hand, it 
having been begun in May, i854,—surely abundance of 
time to finish such a work long ere this, as I see from a 
report cf Mr. Page himself, furnished to Parliament on 
the motion of Mr. Hankey, that he (the engineer) saw no 
reason whatever why the bridge should not be opened by 
Christmas last; and now here we are ia February, and 
no appearance of completion. Whatever may be the 
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cause, the effect is quite certain and apparent ; and it does 
seem perfectly pitiable to see such a work as this, which 
forms a connecting link with one of the main roads or 
arteries of London, so spun out ; more especially at this par- 
ticular period, when parishes and districts are enlarging 
and expanding their roads and streets in order to afford 


every facility for traffic at the approaching season. 


And now, sir, for the approach on the Surrey side : it 
seems pretty good; but did any one ever see such an 
approach at that on the Middlesex side ?—a few houses 
removed, and a little island of them left, with the rough 
ends facing the bridge, where I can see the bill-stickers 


have been at work. 


Perhaps, sir, you can inform your numerous readers 


something about it ; for if our public buildings or improve- 
ments, such as the Foreign Offices, the Thames embank- 


ment, &c., goon at this miserable, dawdling rate, those 


who live in the reign of Albert III. may see them com- 
pleted, A Surveyor. 


P.S. The railway bridge at Chelsea was completed in a 


little over twelve months, and trains were running over. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


On the 28th of January, Mr. J. H. Parkinson appeared 
at the Thames Police Court, before Mr. Woolrych, at the 
instance of Mr. E. Woodthorpe, district surveyor of 
Limehouse, Ratcliff, Wapping, &c. &c., to answer com. 
plaint that, in rebuilding certain premises at the corner of 
Phoenix-place and Ratcliff-cross, he used a party-wall 
which was of insufficient thickness on the ground. flor, 
and raised the same of the height he required in 43-inch 
work; that he built a wall in extension of tnis party-wall 
of the same insufficient thickness, contrary to section 12 
and to schedule 1.; that he built wood plates in the o!d 
party-wall, and allowed the ends of the joists to have a 
bearing on such wall, at a nearer distance than 4} inches 
from the centre thereof, contrary to section 15, rule 2; 
and that he fixed the woodwork of the shop-front nearer 
than 44 inches from the line of junction of adjoining pre- 
mises, contrary to section 26, rule 3. 

Defendant, who appeared in person, stated that he con- 
sidered the works executed by him to be merely a repair, 
the works being cansed by the former premises being 
destroyed by fire; but, it having been proved by the dis- 
trict surveyor that the premises were demolished to more 
than half their cubic contents, Mr. Parkinson was or- 
dered to amend the whole of the irregularities within 
eight weeks, and to pay the costs. 

Mr. Stephen Peters was alsosummoned by Mr. Wood. 
thorpe, inasmuch as he had greatly extended and altered 
a wooden ereciion, situate in Commercial-road, Lime- 
house, without giving forty-eight hours’ notice thereof to 
the district surveyor, as required by the Act (section 38). 

The surveyor stated that the building was originally 
placed upon wheels to evade the requirements of the Act ; 
but that, on the 18th of January, he discovered that 
alterations and additions had been made, and that the 
building had been rendered in a measure permanent by 
the introduction of wooden uprights or quarters Jet into 
the ground, and supporting the roof, the sides being 
covered with weather-boarding and canvas. He consi- 
dered the building in itself dangerous on account of the 
inflammable nature of the material used; and further, 
that the danger was increased by the purposes for which 
the building was used, viz., a rifle-gallery. 

The defendant pleaded ignorance of the Act; and the 
case was adjourned for four weeks, at the magistrate’s 
suggestion, to allow the defendant the opportunity of 
applying to the Metropolitan Board of Works for their 
permission for the structure to remain temporarily. 

Large Warehouses.—At the Southwark Court, Mr. 
Alderman Humphery, the owner and occupier of a large 
range of newly-erected buildings on the west side 
of the dock of Hay’s-wharf, in the viciuity of Tooley- 
street, was summoned before Mr. Burcham by Mr. Robert 
Hesketh, the district surveyor of Bermondsey and part of 
Southwark, for omitting to divide a certain building 
which is a warehouse, containing more than 216,000 cubic 
feet, that is to say, 516,204 cubic feet, by party-walls, in 
such manner that the contents of each division should 
= exceed the first above-mentioned number of cubic 

eet. 

The Alderman, who was in attendance, with Mr. New- 
man, his surveyor, objected to his worship’s jurisdiction, 
inasmuch as he had ona former occasion decided the 
very point at issue. The building was erected, at an 
enormous outlay, by Alderman Humphery, some time 
ago, and prior to the late disastrous fire, which consumed 
many thousand pounds worth of goods stowed therein, 
as well as the interior and roof, leaving the outside walls 
standing and uninjured. When these premises were first 
erected, Mr. Hesketh summoned Alderman Humphery 
for precisely the same offence. His worship (Mr. Bur- 
cham) viewed the building prior to his deciding the case ; 
and on the adjourned hearing he dismissd the complaint, 
considering that it did not come within the meaning of 
the clause of the New Building Act. The walls were le‘t 
standing and uninjured. All he had done was to restore 
the building into its former state exacily. 

Mr. Hesketh conten:led that a greater portion of the 
building had been rebuilt, and that it came within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Mr. Burcham asked him if the walls remained intact 
after the fire. 

_. Mr. Hesketh said they did; but he was of opinion that 
it was to all intents and purposes a new building. 

Mr. Burcham was of a different opinion, as, according 
to his own statement, all that had been done to the build- 
ing was to repair it, and put it in its former position, His 
complaint did not come within the section of the Act 
quoted, therefore he should dismiss the summons. 

Hr. Hesketh asked his worship to grant him a case, so 
that the point might be settled by the judges. 

Mr. Burcham refused to accede to his request, inas- 
much as he had already decided the point at issue on a 
former occasion, and no case was then asked for. 








THE ProposrD ABBATOIR FOR BrigntTon.— 
The town council of Brighton have resolved to 
alter the proposed site of the abbatoir. Some ot 
the members are for abandoning the bill now in 
Parliament altogether; but by a majority of 16 
to 15 it was resolved to amend the bill as regards 


Bayswater, London. 
material. On the top of this the patentees fix 


external air which passes out of the top into the 
interior of an open conical cap fixed there. These 
cells may be either slightly inclined or vertical. 
The band on which these cells are affixed, as before 
stated, opens into a conical cap, which is affixed to 
and opens into and encircles the cylinder. Round 


conically-shaped cells, the bottom of which, being 
open, receives the outer air, and passes it into the 
interior of another conical cap placed directly over 
it, and concentric with the cylinder. 

Striping Winpow-sasHEs. — 2. Bing, Rams- 
gate. Dated 13th June, 1861.—This invention 
consists in a method of fitting and furnishing 
sliding window-sashes whereby they may be readily 
removed from their position for the purpose of 
cleaning, and which may thereby be effected 
entirely within the building to which they are 
fitted. 








Pooks Aecerved. 


Life amongst the Colliers. London: Saunders, 
Otley, & Co., Brook-street, Hanover-square. 
1862. 

Tue author of this very interesting and well- 
timed volume is a lady, who, as wife of a mine- 
owner in the north of England, went to live 
amongst the collier population, and made herself 
familiar with their peculiarities by useful inter- 
course with them. In her preface, she says: 
“When I first began my ‘life,’ I felt terribly at a 
loss to know what was right, or how I could best 
gain the good-will of my neighbours, and should 
have read with gratitude anything likely to help 
me. I hope I am not incurring the charge of 
vanity if 1 therefore put forth a few scenes of 
real life, as hints for the benefit of those simi- 
larly circumstanced.” These hints are evidently 
written by a kindly, large-hearted, sensible woman, 
without either vanity or display, but with that 
innate tact and feeling which can render the most 
prosaic subject poetical and touching even while 
gotesque and amusing. The author has evidently 
gone amongst the rough but shrewd people with 
whom she had to do in a right spirit; and the 
utility of her endeavours for their good appears to 
have been very obvious, She established schools, 
a penny bank, a reading-room; and prepared 
and delivered lectures herself on subjects likely to 
interest and amuse her audience ; besides inducing 
others also to lecture. But beyond all else she 
taught by personal intercourse. Of the effects of 
personal kindness, with which we can readily con- 
ceive she must have become well acquainted, the 
author says,— 





** To all whom fortune places in a similar position, I 
say, before you concemn the collier for drowning over- 
hours and money in beer, heip him to something better. 
A little patience, a great indifference to manners, where 
the heartis good (who thinks of the dross when they have 
found the ore?) and it will be among a very different set 
of men to ours if yon are not soon cheered on by the re- 
ward of success. -The eifect of personal kindness on our 
poor old people would seem an exaggeration, did I at- 
tempt to describe it. How often sixpence taken was worth 
a shiliing sent !’’ 


Of the peculiar manners of the colliers, many 
skilful and amusing sketches are given. Thus :— 


** Walking in the middle of the road in a lone part, I 
was terribly startled by a man, whom I had not observed, 
planting himself in my way; and, without the slightest 
gesture or tone of kindness, demanding, * Be you the 
missis? I reckon ye are and I've been lookin’ out for ye 
some time, to speak my mind.’ An immense biil- 
sticker’s brush in his hand made me think how * knock- 
down’ his arguments might be. I looked around for help, 
but in vain; so, ‘assuming a virtue I had not,’ said, 
courageously;—‘ And now you do find me, speak your 
mind, and Jet me pass on.’ ‘ Well,’ replied this terrible 
collier, ‘I’m Bill Mosley; and it wer my bairns as you 
sent bits o’ dinner and clothes to when my missus wor 
ta’en away wi’ fever—awhile sin’; and it’s tne Lord’ll 
thank yer, for I can’t. Good day!’ ” 





VARIORUM. 
“The Metropolitan Sewage: a Letter to the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
&c. By Thomas Ellis.” The author of this pam- 
phlet is a builder and contractor. He proposes 





the site, 


the formation of a company for the supply of 


PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


“IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
CHIMNEY-TOPS, OR APPLIANCES FOR SURMOUNT- 
ING CHIMNEYS, IN ORDER TO REGULATE THE UP- 
CURRENTS AND PREVENT THE DOWN-DRAUGHTS.” 
J. Durrant, Fitzroy-square, and N. A. Harris, 
Dated 12th June, 1861.— 
This invention consists of a cylinder of metal, 
preferably zinc or earthenware, or other suitable 


or attach or form a series of corrugated cells, 
opening towards the bottom, so as to receive the 


the outer periphery or surface is another series of 





farmers and others with metropolitan liquid 
sewage from reservoirs on Hampstead-heath and 
Shooter’s-hill, or other suitable heights, into 
which it is to be pumped by steam-engines, while 
surplus sewage is deodorized and sent into the 
river. The profits he proposes to divide between 
the company and the Board of Works, and he 
estimates that the latter’s share would amount to 
700,0002. per annum, for the reduction of local 
taxation, The scheme of the Hon. Wm. Napier 
Mr. Ellis ridicules as impracticable; especially on 
the somewhat inconsistent grounds that the pro. 
posed field for irrigation is a quicksand, which 
would take 1,379 years to “ warp” by layers of 
solid matter deposited by the sewage; and 
that even should the scheme be successful, 
so enormous a grazing farm in the hands of 
one company would ruin the farmers all 
round. “Proceedings and Papers of the 
Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland Archzological 
Society. Vol. III. New series. No. 34. Octo- 
ber, 1861.” This section of the third volume of 
this very active and useful society contains inte- 
resting papers, on the Suburbs of Kilkenny, read 
by Mr. John Hogan; and on the Taking of the Earl 
of Ormonde, in 1600, read by the Rev. James 
Graves, M.R.I.A. These Transactions are illus- 
trated by engravings. —— “Barr & Sugden’s 
Guide to the Flower Garden, &c. Barr & Sugden, 
seed merchants and florists, King-street, Covent 
Garden. 1862.” Though ostensibly a mere trade 
circular, this half-crown pamphlet is really a use- 
ful work, containing much information, along 
with long lists of flowers, pot-herbs, &c., which 
cannot well fill so much space in the usual books 
on flower and kitchen-gardens. There are alsoa 
few engraved illustrations. 








Wiscellanen. 

PARAFFINE, OR Rock O1t, IN SHROPSHIRE.— 
Mr. G. Shepherd, C.E., is of opinion we have an 
abundant supply of paraffine in England, which can 
be obtained at a very cheap rate. In the Shrop- 
shire iron district, he says, there is a rock known 
to the miners as the “ stinking rock :” this rock 
yields a great deal of mineral tar: it is found in 
sinking to the coal and ironstone, and it is many 
feet thick. 

Cause OF FEVER IN CLERKENWELL. — A re- 
spectable inhabitant of Clerkenwell last week 
stated at the Clerkenwell police-court, that, 
should any person wonder why the mortality 
amongst children here was so high, they had only 
to take a walk to the church of St. Peter, Great 
Saffron-hill, and proceed across the “ruins” to 
the arches of Victoria-street, at the rear of the 
church : there they would find an issue of sewage 
of the most abominable description; — not a 
mere oozing, but a bond fide flowing out, at the 
rate of several gallons per minute, which has not 
only filled the arches of Victoria-street for nearly 
a hundred yards, but has formed a pool of large 
dimensions, into which have been thrown dead 
dogs, cats, fish, &c., till no words can convey an 
idea of the abomination that exists. The pool is 
dammed up by the walls of the church and schools, 
where upwards of a hundred poor children are 
daily concentrated. This horriole nuisance had 
now existed for more than a month. Ie was re- 
ferred to the parish authorities. It is stated that 
fever prevails in the House of Correction. 

Royat EnauisH Opera, CovENT-GARDEN.— 
The undying “ Colleen Bawn,” re-arranged by Mr. 
Boucicault, with'songs, duets, and so forth, written 
by Mr. Oxenford—an able and practised hand— 
forms the libretto of Mr. Benedict’s new opera, 
“The Lily of Killarney.” It contains much excel- 
lent and some charming music, which Miss Louisa 
Pyne (Eily), Mr. Harrison (Myles), Mr. Santley 
(Danny Mann), and Mr. Haigh (Hardress), sing 
very effectively. Myles-na-Coppoleen’s ballad, 
“It’s a charming girl I love;” the “Cruiskeen 
Lawn” (quartet for Eily, Myles, Sheelah, and 
Father Tom); Eily’s song, “I’m alone, I’m 
alone” (admirably given); and Hardress’s ballad, 
“Eily Mavourneen,” have become popular at 
once. The opera has been received each night 
with the greatest favour; and will, we hope, con- 
tinue to attract full houses. We are forced, nevet- 
theless, and against our will, to express our belief 
that, as in the case of “ Ruy Blas,” a mistake has 
been made in selecting for a new opera a drama 
in which favourite actors are achieving a success. 
The efforts of the singers as actors are brought 
into dangerously close contrast with what has 
been already admired; and comparisons are insti- 
tuted which, excepting in very few instances, 
prove disadvantageous. We shall be very glad to 
tind that our fears were uncalled for. 
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To Crean Marste.—The following is given 
by a correspondent: — Mix pumice-stone, very 
finely powdered, into a paste with verjuice: let it 
stand for two hours: with a sponge then rub it 
over the marble, and allow it to dry on; then 
wash it off with clean water, and dry it with soft 
linen. 

VictortA STATION AND Pimxitco RaILway.— 
At the half-yearly general meeting of the share- 
holders in this company, the report of the direc- 
tors stated that a further sum of 16,3007. had 
been expended upon the construction of the per- 
manent station for the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, and Great Western Companies, the works 
of which are now so far advanced, that no doubt 
exists as to the fulfilment of the company’s obli- 
gations by the appointed time. 

InsURY TO A SprrFk VANE BY A GALE OF WIND 
at MarpsronE.—The vane surmounting the spire 
of St. Panl’s church, which was forced from the 
perpendicular during a recent gale of wind, has 
been removed. There is little doubt, remarks the 
Maidstone Journal, that the mishap was produced 
by the obstruction offered to the wind by the 
fancy work, and the connecting rod, only 1} inch 
in diameter, was not strong enough to resist the 
strain. A smaller vane will be substituted. The 
expense is estimated at about 140/. 

Fire at SEvENoaks Cuurcu.— The fine old 
parish church at Sevenoaks, Kent, which was re- 
paired and beautified about forty years ago at an 
expense to the parishioners of 20,000/., has nar- 
rowly escaped being totally destroyed by fire on a 
Sunday night lately. Soon after ten it was dis- 
covered that the roof at the chancel end was on 
fire. The greater portion of the roof was de- 
stroyed, but not much damage was done to the 
interior beyond that occasioned by water; and as 
the edifice was insured for 5,0CO/., that will cover 
the loss. The fire originated from the overheating 
of a flue which passed through the roof, and as a 
cracking noise was heard while the congregation 
was assembled in the morning, it is supposed that 
the rafters were even then smouldering. There 
are more churches to be fired by their flues ere the 
cold weather be over. 

Tue CueEtsea LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
InstituTIoN.—The first annual meeting of this 
new institution has been held in the Vestry Hall, 
King’s-road. Lord Cadogan is the president ; and 
among the vice-presidents are Viscount Chelsea, 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, Bart., Mr. 8. C. Hall, Mr. Tite, M.P., and 
other influential gentlemen. The annual report 
states that the number of members on the 31st 
December last was 381, of whom 232 held trans- 
ferable annual tickets, 79 non-transferable tickets, 
and 70 quarterly tickets. The council point to 
the large proportion of annual members as a 
reason for congratulation. The number of volumes 
now possessed by the Institution is 710, viz., 446 
vols, presented by members and friends, and 264 
vols, purchased from the donation fund. There is 
also a daily supply from Messrs. Hookham’s 
Library of 285 vols. at a cost of 407. per annum. 
The council in conclusion state that the finances 
of the past year have been sufficient to meet every 
expense, and that no debt remains upon any 
department of the Institution. 

Gas.—The City and other metropolitan gas 
companies are now about to have a more formida- 
ble opponent in Parliament than they have here- 
tofore had,—namely, the City Sewers Commission ; 
and it is to be hoped the Commission will be well 
supported by the gas-consuming public of the 
whole of the metropolis, for the protection of 
their own interests ; otherwise the Commissioners 
may restrict themselves to the interests of the 
City proper, which alone they are called upon to 
protect, The Gloucester Gas Company have 
lately extended their premises, and are now en- 
gaged in the erection of a gas-holder, 80 feet in 
width, 50 feet deep, and capable of storing 
250,000 cubic feet of gas—nearly double the 
quantity contained in the holders at present 
muse, The new holder will be suspended from 
six iron columns, each weighing 64 tons, and 56 
feet in height. These columns are braced toge- 
ther at the top by girders, 5 feet in height, and 
Weighing 5 tons each. The depth of the tank 
under the holder is about 25 feet. The whole of 
these works have been designed by Mr. McPher- 
Son, the resident engineer of the company. Mr. 
Spittle, of Newport, is the contractor constructing 
the new gas-holder, and the cost of the extension 
and new machinery will be about 10,0007. The 
local Chronicle remarks that the local public may 
hope that a reduction will be made in the price of 
888 as soon as the works are finished. The 
Crowle Gas and Coke Company have declared a 
dividend of 9 per cent. 











CortieRyY SHarrs.—A correspondent writes, 
touching the accident at Hartley colliery :— 
“The opening of two shafts instead of one is an 
idea which at once occurred to most men of com- 
mon sense ; but there is another point which seems 
to me not to have attracted so much notice. I 
allude to the timber-bracing and planking with 
which the shaft is lined. It will be remembered 
that this planking was torn down, and its accu- 
mulation at the bottom of the shaft was the cause 
of the sealing up of the mine’s mouth. I would 
propose that, instead of the present woodwork, 
caissons of tron, of moderate thickness, and made 
in lengths of (say) 10 feet, and strengthened by 
projecting flanges on their internal surface, should 
be substituted. If these caissons were made cir- 
cular, strengthened as proposed, they would surely 
resist the pressure of the earth effectually, and 
not be subject to fall in periodically, or to be so 
completely smashed as the woodwork at Hartley.” 

THE Sanitary ConDITION OF NEWCASTLE.— 
At the quarterly meeting of the Council, as re- 
ported in the local Courant, Mr. Newton asked, 
first, in whose charge at present was the sanitary 
condition of Newcastle. The town was in a most 
discreditable and, he should think, dangerous 
state; and it seemed that either Mr. Dodds or 
his functionaries were deeply implicated in main- 
taining that disgraceful position. He wanted to 
know when the streets in the east part of the 
town—with the west he had not so much to do— 
were likely to be paved and flagged. Mr. Alder- 
man Dodds said that Mr. Dawson had sole charge 
of the sanitary operations. He had been ap- 
pointed by the Council; and it was his duty to 
report any nuisance to the Town Improvement 
Committee ; who attended to it immediately. 
Mr. Newton: But you, and the Committee over 
which you preside, are responsible. Did Mr. 
Dawson do his duty, or did he not? Alderman 
Dodds thought he did not. Mr. Newton: Then 
why do you keep him? Alderman Dodds: Be- 
cause we cannot get clear of him: the Council 
appointed him. 

Tae Stream REGENERATOR.—At Messrs. Col- 
linge’s axle-factory, Bridge-road, Lambeth, expe- 
riments have been made with a steam regenerator, 
patented by Mr. P. Pigna and Captain Fernandez. 
Without diagrams it is difficult to convey a cor- 
rect idea of the invention. A pipe receives all 
the steam that ordinarily escapes after acting on 
the piston, and condenses it in a receiver forming 
almost a perfect vacuum, which increases the 
effective force of the steam on the piston. By 
means of a special pump the condensed steam is 
sent through the regenerator, and thence by a 
second pipe into the boiler, which it reaches com- 
pletely regenerated, and ready to act again on 
the piston in all its original force. The regene- 
rator is applicable to all steam-engines, without 
alteration to the engines themselves; and among 
the results claimed for it are,—a saving of more 
than 99 per cent. of the feed-water, a pro- 
portionate reduction in the bulk and weight of 
boilers, and a saving of 50 per cent. in the fuel 
required for high-pressure engines, and of 32 per 
cent. for low-pressure engines. The honour of 
the invention is said to belong, as regards its 
scientific portion, to Mr. J. Imray, an English 
engineer, and to Mr. P. Pigna, an Italian engi- 
neer; and, as regards its practical detzils, to Mr. 
F, Datichy, a French mechanician. The experi- 
ments were considered highly satisfactory. 

MonvuMENTAL.—The statue of Dr. Jenner has 
been removed from Trafalgar-square to Kensington 
Gardens. It is placed on anew pedestal near the 
stone bridge spanning the Serpentine, on the 
Bayswater side. Mr. Geflowski, of Liverpool, 
according to the local Journal, has been exhibit- 
ing a group of monumentul statuary, executed in 
Carrara marble, to complete a tomb erected in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Wrexham by Mr. 
Pugin, for Mr. Thompson, the founder, in memory 
of his deceased wife. The figure is recumbent, 
life size. The details of the tomb will be com- 
pleted by medallions which Mr. Geflowski has 
designed, representing the works of mercy. 
We regret to observe, by a letter written by Mr. 
W. C. Kyle, honorary secretary to the Goldsmith 
Statue Fund, that 200/. are still wanting to 
secure this statue; while it is feared that, owing 
to the delay that has taken place, much even of 
what has been promised has been lost. The 
amount nominally subscribed amounts to some- 
thing less than 9007. Of this sum a large amount 
still remains unpaid. It is believed that about 
1,100/. would cover the expenses, and also pay for 
the statue. Mr. Foley, the sculptor, has contri- 
buted 100/., reducing the cost of the statue from 
1,0002. to 9007. The statue will be completed in 











two or three months. 


WETHERBY WoRKHOUSE CoMPETITION. — We 
understand that nine designs were sent, in reply 
to the advertisements for this building, and that 
the one by Messrs. Pritchett & Son, of York and 
Darlington, has been selected, and is to be car- 
ried out by them as architects. 

MEMORIAL OF THE LaTE Ropert STEPHEN- 
son, WESTMINSTER.—A brass has been laid in the 
nave of the Abbey, presenting a figure of Mr. 
Stephenson in plain clothes, his arms folded across 
his breast. The inscription round the figure is, 
“Sacred to the memory of Robert Stephenson, 
M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., late President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, who died 12th 
October, A.D. 1859, aged 56 years.” The memo- 
rial is by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. 
Correspondents speak but poorly of it. 

GRITTLETON Hovse, WittsHirE.—We illus- 
trated this mansion, built from the designs of Mr. 
James Thomson, for Sir John Neeld, in a former 
volume. Quite recently we have seen a series of 
water-colour drawings, made by the architect’s 
son, Mr. John James Thomson, from sketches on 
the spot, to show the leading features of the 
structure, such as the great hall, the sculpture 
gallery, the drawing-room ceiling, and so forth. 
They are effectively coloured, and do credit to the 
skill and industry of the artist. 

ARSENIC IN WREATHS AND DreEssES.—In a 
letter to the Morning Post, Dr. Letheby, the 
medical officer to the City Commission of Sewers, 
says,—The process you recommend, of setting fire 
to the tissue, and, whilst smouldering, after the 
flame is suddenly blown out, observing whether 
it has the odour of garlic or not, is very conclu- 
sive; but it requires practice to do it well, and 
the process is not always easily applied. If every 
lady would carry with her, when she is shopping, 
a small phial of liquid ammonia, instead of the 
usual scent-bottle, the mere touch of the wet 
stopper on the suspicious green [by turning it to 
blue] would betray the arsenical poison. 

SaLisBuRY CaTHEDRAL.—We understand that 
Mr. Scott visited Salisbury Cathedral last week, 
and made a minute examination of the pillars 
which support the tower and spire, and of the in- 
terior and exterior of the tower, and other parts 
of the building. The inspection of the former 
was effected by means of a lofty moveable scaf- 
folding, some 80 feet high, which was constructed 
very many years ago, to enable the workmen to 
reach the ceilings of the cathedral. It was un- 
derstood that the four massive pillars above re- 
ferred to were perfectly sound; and that, although 
they appear to he bending beneath the immense 
weight which presses upon them, they are as well 
able to sustain it as ever they were. Since the 
columns were last plumbed no perceptible devia- 
tion from the perpendicular has taken place. 

Tue Sanitary ConpDITION OF WINCHESTER.— 
A memorial requesting the council to take the 
subject of sewerage for Winchester into their 
serious consideration, and signed by 519 persons,— 
including 36 clergymen and 1 dissenting minister, 
12 physicians and surgeons, 88 lady ratepayers, 
and the heads of nearly every banking, commer- 
cial, professional, and educational, as well as re- 
ligious establishment in the city; and the whole 
representing by far the larger portion of the rate- 
able property within the borough,—was last week 
laid before the council, who then proceeded to 
discuss the subject, with reference, also, to other 
memorials against doing anything of the kind. 
The result of a five hours’ debate was a resolution 
to resist all inquiry, passed by a majority of 
17to 7! We have before now referred to the 
obstructives here. 

ProposED JNFIRMARY FOR THE COUNTY OF 
SurrEy.—Measures are being adopted at Guild- 
ford for the establishment of an infirmary or hos- 
pital for the county. A permanent managing 
committee has been appointed, with full power to 
make all arrangements desirable for carrying out 
the object in view. Mr. Capes, in proposing the 
appointment of the committee, called attention 
to the opinions of the most eminent London sur- 
geous as to the advantages possessed by a county 
hospital in numerous cases of illness, and to the 
probability that patients would be sent from the 
London hospital to any well-managed infirmary 
enjoying the pure air of the neighbourhood of 
Guildford. Special attention had lately, he re- 
marked, been called by the Lancet to the influence 
of the “breezy downs” in promoting the cure of 
many diseases. ‘It was, too, a most remarkable 
fact that while the average mortality after ampu- 
tations in the London hospitals was not less than 
25 per cent., only one patient had died out of 
more than thirty who had undergone amputation 
in Guildford and the neighbourhood during the 





last twenty years. 
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ACTION AGAINST AN ARcHITECT.—“ CoURTE- 
way v. LANDER.”—This case is an action for 
negligence as architect in the erection of a tem- 
porary church in Pentonville. It was referred 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench last year, and 
has occupied sixteen meetings before the arbitra- 
tor (Mr. Beasley). On Wednesday last the case 
was summed up, and it now rests in the hands of 
the arbitrator for decision. 

New ScuLPturEs FOR THE BRITIsH MUSEUM. 
We understand that a fine group of “ Europa and 
the Bull,” of the size of life, found in the ancient 
Roman amphitheatre at Gortigna, in Crete, has 
lately been exhumed, and has been brought to 
England by her Majesty’s ship Scourge ; and that, 
within the last few days, it has been deposited 
within the British Museum, side by side with the 
Carian and Cyrenaic sculptures. 

Giascow ARcHm LOGICAL Society. — The 
usual monthly meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday night, the 4th inst., Mr. J. T. Rochead, 
V.P., in the chair; when a paper was read “ On 
the Norwegian Invasion of Scotland in 1263,” by 
Mr. Tennent, of Wellpark. The discussion which 
followed turned principally on the details of the 
battle of Largs, and the amount of credit due to 
the ancient Scottish and Norwegian accounts of 
this event. 

LIvERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ©OLO- 
GicaL Society.—The ninth meeting of the pre- 
sent session of this society took place on Wednes- 
day evening, the 5th, at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt-street. Mr. Hay occupied the chair. 
Several articles were presented as donations to 
the society. Two specimens of Chinese tiles, pre- 
sented by Capt. Anderson, of the Europa, to the 
Free Library, were exhibited. The paper of the 
evening was by Mr. J. A. Picton, F.S.A., which 
was illustrated with views of different places and 
objects commented upon. 

“Soutu Kensineton MusEevm.”—During the 
past week, the visitors have numbered 15,522. 
The alteration in respect of Saturday evening, 
which is now made free, is working well; many 
now being able to utilize their half-holiday, and 
visit the collections, who could not do so before. 
It will be matter for regret if the Commissioners 
of the International Exhibition should select 
Saturday as the exclusive day there. The new 
glass-covered courts at the South Kensington 
Museum are approaching completion, and form 
noble apartments. The walls are being coloured, 
and the arrangement of cases has commenced. 

LITERATURE IN THE WorksHoP. — We have 
occasionally noticed the effurts made in some 
establishments by the workmen employed in them 
to promote their intellectual improvement by 
means of libraries, supported by trifling weekly 
subscriptions. We are glad to observe that the 
movement has been generally attended with suc- 
cess. Ata recent meeting of the members of a 
library at Messrs, Cox & Wyman’s printing-office, 
in the course of an address, the chairman (Mr. 
John Bate) said that the Committee deemed it a 
proof of the high estimation in which their insti- 
tution was held when there were to be found, on 
an average, eighty individuals enrolled as mem- 
bers—often more—who were constantly seeking 
to gain information, and who could not fail,—at 
least, indirectly,—to improve their minds, and 
better fit themselves for their several occupatious. 
Besides which (he proceeded to say) they obtained 
a relief from the monotony of labour even when 
mere amusement was all that was aimed at. 
Tnough their library was established purely for 
the mutual instruction and recreation of the 
members during their leisure,—a portion of time 
so necessary to the vigour of their industi y,—it 
had also become of such daily utility that it could 
not well be dispensed with. It was remarked by a 
popular orator, that “there was nothing by which* 
you could do so much good to the country and your 
race as by disscminating, amongst the men with 
whom you live, intellectual enjoyment.” This 
was a fact which the members of this library could 
appreciate. It was a noteworthy circumstance 
that our greatest benefactors were those through 
whose genius or instrumentality books have been 
provided for the people. It was but yesterday 
that libraries for the people were thought of. 
And yet how numerous have they become! 
Scarcely a workshop or factory of any pretensions 
but what had its library. Knowledge and intel- 
lectual enjoyment being extended to the humblest 
individual, an improving influence in almost every 
sphere of life was manifested: trade flourished 
hand in hand with the arts and sciences; which 
latter, in their turn, lose nothiug by the diffusion 
of their elevating and refining influences; ard 
the community at large were impressed with a 
desire to increase the comforts of each other. 


TENDERS. 


For alterations to No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, for the 
House of Charity. Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect. The 
chapel and extension not included :— 

FHIONQHEON: « .,« 0.0:0.0:0:0.0:0:0:000 0.000980 2009 
Brown & Robinson.........++. 1,977 
Trollope &BON...ccccovcesecse 1,940 
Piper & Wheeler.......0..-+++ 1,897 
Warne & Son ccccccccccccccee 1,893 
PPR. carscnessneseseseoese 3,500 
Lawrence & Son............0. 1,838 
PORN catcseunsecscscnensess: eee 
BON tixsiavseenesseearidewena, CLOR 
Conder (accepted) .......+0... 1,493 


eosoococosceo 
oocoeceooco 





For a woodman’s cottage, North Kilworth, Leicester- 
shire. Mr. Joseph Ciarke, architect :— 
MPOMIGIEs sc cccccseectevrasccscdeae 0 2 
WUE ets o.o5se seckeseecrsekere GleD “OO 
Law (accepted) .......seccsee-e 22418 0 





For a national schsol and re-idence, at Southstoke, 
Oxon, for the Rev. P. H. Nind. Mr. Joseph Morris, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

SPNUNNN Gs ‘ci heb cisto wickets wctod dar aed 
WN hee cawkaissnn seaeiaaes uve 
Winter (accepted) ....cccceccees 


.. £453 0 0 
447 0 0 
426 16 3 





For the erection of a pair of vilia residences at Forest 
Gate, Strattord :— 
MRIS sinidisivwasic cisiprsicicnine:s sien On 
PNMUL os venscenacoagives ae owe 973 
PERUNEN isc Aw sitsocscteenen 970 
ES OC Ee ero ery 956 
TE castes ese suitessecas-eaee 937 
SR eee err Qgl4 
MNT tine ens-senkas aaekens 913 


eoocoocoo 
ooccosvceo 





For the chapels, superintendent’s house, and iron rail- 
ing and gates, for Whitby Cemetzry. Messrs. Pritchett & 
Son, architects :— 


Masonry, 
Wood! Bo BON ..00.sicsescecvsercdlgh40 @ © 
Slating. 
OV OTCING 50608 ses Sexieenenesex " 79 6 8 
Plastering. 
PRU WONE: .65.5.0.0:65 sissae0c “ib 4015 0 
Joiners Work, 
Readman ...... seminannc wie . 233 8 0 
Plumbing. 
2 2) | 65 12 0 
Painting. 
RORUMOR > 6022ee%sss%e seo aia 1810 0 


Ironwork. 
EEMIGR: icicdedilinsecewsvcnees 89 0 0 


£1,657 11 8 





For repairing the portion of Chancery-lane within the 
Holborn District, Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, C.E, surveyor 
to the Board :— 

ARDIBGL; 625 desecccasecwsseseraelenes 0 0 


WING (625 ssadhesessossneness Seay Oe 
Bowie £Co....ccccsvcsoeess 12265 0 © 
Sewell (accepted) .....ccseccs 1,207 10 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding 61, Wood-stre t, city. 
Mr. E. Woodthorpe, arciitect. Quantities furnished :— 
DAO sn 6:50 6 ainivesicasisweic:sitinw sven meee 

ee eer ee end 
TOON ASOD... socsceseccevecess OS 
OE <6. Uscise acs eisanioessns en MEO 
DEHCLYS 0 ccccccesscecesccccses 570 
Cannon (accepted)........e0+0.. 499 


ecococco 
eoooce 





For six seven-roomed houses, Old Brompton. Mr. F. 
Kersey, architect :— 
Patrick Ge Bon co.c00ccseweessse dl 3/700 
PRERGIE 066es8secaeatsauaeswous BRITS 
PEATION 6. csins.cncecceecssecees S409 
PROS sav cde seanedscesecewes | CIOED 
Freeman (accepted) ......... - 3,300 


eocoo 
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For Baptist chapel and school, Ryde. Messrs. Francis 
Newman & James Newman, architects. Quantities sup. 
plied :— 


Kemp .cccccccceccscccrsccccss £2700 0 0 
RIUNEY, cussarvarcocsecsnwynes eaia= 109n0 
BS SERUNAD 655 oin-e.6 010 ece's ccaipvovsvate ssesee mpaoe O ® 
Langdea, James & John...... 2,310 0 0 
DOMES sess .evnsivcsciasecces 29007 0. 0 
DERURID. cnccccssussenerecenes S200 -0 6 
PERRO kansas sie exeseaeses eos 2140 0 0 





For new reservoir for the Tottenham Local Board of 
Health. Mr. P. P. Marshall, engineer. Quautities taken 
out by Messrs. Curtis & Trego :— 

TAOWAGN incbissiowiee av:ns.c0-0anedee goo 
WW. CROCMOR, sovievccsescacceses: S050 
BOO Pe OOR ccviccsvassousss S67 
BAWGEE cveccsevescesceesesece 2,100 
Je Oe POON. Sacesccosccececs EOOR 
W.. CRAPO. ccciecccccsccvess «HOS 
TI BGs vc cccccsceccvesecees 2,880 
R Harradiue Shnesasaowoewese. “lames 
LE wasscenscesecevens Aoep0 
DODO ssicenvievscceeneveve OS 
Bugbird & Son. ...606..cceeees 1,664 
M. A. Humphreys & Son, Tot- 

ham (accepted) ......ee+++. 1,600 
F.CRNGN WES MOON cs. 206s00%0cs TESS 
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For alterations and additions to a house and premises 
at Cranley, for Messrs. Crooke. Mr. H. Peak, architect, 
Guildford :— 

I 6:6 cise viccacecnsctexessaeee 40 6 


PING GBA sc cscseisiccseseccce S860 6 
PHMME) 5éssntes poses scspanesss O80) O10 
T. & J. Loe (accepted) .......... 283 0 0 





For parsonage at ‘Warfield, near Staines. 
Poulton & Woodman, architects, Reading :— 





Messrs. 


BUM cg. crecussse ccaesveves sew € @ 
DOVE scessesissccens.covcsse 3,47636° 0 
Shephard. .vvcesvenvecce ovoes 1,429 0 © 
OES 6c0as Fadnewenea ewiwesk 40,8EO- ee O 
WUOUIEED sb cccccccceseeccoses 1428 IS YB 
Matthews ......... otweweeess eee eS 2 
COOper coscccsccescccccccccce 31,398 0 O 
PERT, JOR... «05.05 6000600 eccovee 1,385 0 0 
ERWTENCE Ee CO... .cccscrecces 15076 6 © 











~ For the erection of a pair of semi-detached cottages at 
Eltham, for Mr. Chas. Wilson. Mr. Thomas Chester 
Haworth, surveyor, Eltham :— 
Blackhaller & Gorrum .......... £726 
BUN Ses ce be soc ke esse vecees OFS 
Thos. O. TOG ...cccacscovecces S40 
Jeet Cs Wie GOs ccicccccccecnsee ERD 
J. Wass (accepted).............. 480 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. K. Mayence (thanks for offered assistance.)—L, and B. (arrived 
too late. Send particulars.)\—A Subscriber (magnesian lime-stone,)— 
R. L. B. (photographs have been posted.)—M. M. P.—F, R.—C. p, 
Paris (the numbers required have been posted.)—Adm‘ral E.—*, «_ 
H. P. (we cannot adjudicate between employer and architest on ex 
parte statement.)—M. P.—W. K. (We cannot recommend.)—D, M. R,— 
A Constant Reader.—J, R. 8. (in justice, the builder should, of course, 
be paid ; but his power of recovering at law wuuld depend on various 
circumstances.)—K, M. L. (a letter in our columns a few weeks ago, ag 
to duties of clerks of works in Engineer Department, will give some 
idea of what he wants to know.)—J. W.—R. B. E.—S. C. (volume has 
been forwarded.)—Captain F.—G. W.—A Londoner (often suggested,) 
C. H. (shall hear.)\—H. P.—Sylva.—R. & Son.—O.—A Contractor's 
Agent.—A Clerk of Works.—Royal Engiueer.—A Civil Officer.—A, 7, 
(we cannot advise: ask a solicitor.)\—King’s School (next week.)— 
M. T.—O. G. S.—C. J, H. Rome (‘ Excavatiuus” in type. Shall hear 
from us.) 


Cae NOTICE.—All Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &§c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


Post- Office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable tu Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ILLIAM DE LA VALLEY, of Brown- 


street, an Apprentice to Mr. WILLIAM WARRINGTON, of 
35, Connaught-terrace, having ABSCONDED, all persons are hereby 
warned, and furbidden tu harbour or employ him as Glazier, or 
otherwise, 


M PuncoWEELIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
OFFICES :— 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHU RCH-STREEFT, E.C. 


ihe of WORKS.— WANTED, a 


CLERK of WORKS ; one accustemed to stone work preferred, 
Address, with particulars of experience and salary required, to D. D, 
Messrs, Waterlow & Son, Birchin-lane, EC 


ANTED, immediately, in a Builder's 

Office, about twenty miles from London, a Young Manas 

CLERK and GENERAL ASsISTANT,.—Fo: farther particulars apply 
at 5, Farringdon-stieet, City, E.C. 


ANTED,a good GOTHIC CARPENTER, 


To an intelligent workman it may be a constant job. The 
work will be church fittings, and furniture designed chiefly by archi- 
tects.—Apply by letter only, stating where last employed, to 
A, HAYBALL, Wood-carver, &c. Sheffield. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s and Decorator's 


Office, a Youth about 16 years of age. One who has been in 
the business would be preferred.— Address, prepaid, stating full parti- 
culars and salary required. to J. M. N. Office of the “ Builder.” 


ANTED, a Young Man, of good address, 

and used to the sale of Paper-hangings, to ASSIST in the 
business of a HGUSE DECURATOR,. Married preferred, as he will 

have to reside on the premises.— Address, stating age, salary required, 
&c. to Mr. R. A. SMITH, 10, Northampton-place, Old Kent-road, 8.E. 


TO DRAUGHTSM 


EN. 
AT ANTED, an experienced DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, accustomed t>» land surveyor’s work. A gentleman 
who bas been used to diaw ou veilum preferred.—Apply to WILLIAM 
HALL, Basinghall-chambers, 79, Businghall-street, London, E.C. 

TO ARCHItECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 

rn NI i. \ . 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
active and experiencea CLERK of WORKS. Is a neat 
draughtsman, quick at measurements and qualities of materials. 
Or woud take charge of a buildec’s business, being well up in all 
branches. References trom architects and employers,—Address, 

ALPHA, 14, Carlisle-street, Soho, W. 


O TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c. 


T 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN, &c. in a Timber or Deal Yard, or to Superin- 
tend the Working of a Saw-miil. A good accountant and bookkeeper, 
with 18 years unexceptionable reference. Security if required.— 
Address, W. care of Mr. Harman, 6, Anderson-street, Sloane-square, 
London, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as JUNIOR CLERK in a Builder’s Office. Can trace 

and copy drawings. Three years’ exverience.—Address, A. B. No. 28, 

Berwick-street, Pimlico, S.W. 
tO ARCHITEUCIS AND BU:iLDERs. 

ANTED, a SITUALION as CLERK of 

WORK, GENERAL FOREMAN, or to SUPERINTEND 

BUILDING WORKS. Good references,— Address, C, P. 48, Clarendon- 
strect, Clarendon-square, Sumers-town, N.W. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN in a Stoueware, Drain- 

pipe, or Terra-cotta Works, Would have no objection to a situation 

as Burner, Understands glazing with the white enamel in ail its 

branches. Twelve years’ reference.— address, B. A. 32, Barrett-sureet, 
Princes-road, Lumnbeth, Surrey. 


ANIED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
experienced Draughtsman, accustomed to working drawings 

in all styles, perspective, specification, and quantities. Good refer- 
ences, Salary moderate.—Address, B. N. at Steel’s, 2, Spring-gardens, 
























































TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, , 
\ ANTED, by a well-qualified ASSIST- 
ANT, an ENGAGEMENT. Was two years in last situation, 
with an architect of good practice. Is a first-class draughtyman and 
constructionist, well versed in the various scyles, details, ana routine 
of offices.—For reference address T. G. B. care of Messrs. Chevalier, 
Bowness, & Son, 12, B-ll-yard, Temple: bar, W.C, 





Bp hace id Se ty 
TO WOOD ENGRAVERS AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Draughts- 
man accustomed to Works of Ornamental Art, &c.—APpl¥, 
by letter, to a. B. 18, Upper St. Martin’s-lane. 


W AN'TED, by a good Workman, a SITUA- 

TION as WRITER and GRAINER. Is willing to fill =a 
time by assisting at any other brauch of the busivess. Good — 
ences given —Address, A. B, 27, Charington-stret, Oakley-square, 
L ndvon, N.W. 
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TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, of many 
years’ experience, the MANAGEMENT ofa SAW-MILL. Is 

willing to make himself generally useful, and has no objection to 
town or couutry.—Address, J, W. 5a, Palace New-road, Lambeth, 


Surrey, 8. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, versed 

in making working details, taking out quantities, and mea 

suring, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as WORKING SHOP, or SHOP and 
GENERAL FOREMAN.—Address, DELTA, care of Mr, Williams, 5 
Ashley-terrace, Shephe: dess-walk, City-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
HE Advertiser, who is an efficient draughts- 
man and quick accountant, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in a 
London Offise. Good ref Salary derate.— Address, P, J 
15, Portman-terrace, Globe-road, Mile-end. 


TAIRS and HAND-RAILS, Town and 
Country. Piece-work. R. ROBERTS, 76, Great Portland- 
street, Portland-place, W. 


NE who has been articled to an Architect 


and Surveyor, in the City, and for ten years since has been 
i with architects and surveyors of eminence in getting out 














TO HOUSE DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 29, who 
has served his time to a West-end firm, and can be well 
recommended from other firms, a SITUATION as CLERK, or to take 
Charge of Work. Is willing to make himself useful in the business, a 
good plate-glass cutter, &c. No objection to the country. Wages 
moderate.— Address, A. B. 36, Linton street, Islington, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, CAR- 

PENTER by trade,an ENGAGEMENT with a Builder, as 

CLERK or FORFMAN. Has carried out jobs, can prepare drawings, 

take out quantities, and measure work. Guvod references. Terms 
moderate.— Address, X. Post-office, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


- BUILDERS. 


T 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


London SHOP FOREMAN of the first school. No objection 
to the provinces.— Address, J.8 T. 21, Sidney-square, Mile end, E. 


TO BU:LDERS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly-efficient SHOP 

FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in the vicinity of London. 

Is fully acquainted with the most improved London systems.—Ad- 
dress, ALPHA, S.W. District Post-office, London. 


(7 AN'‘TED, aSI'LTUATION as FOREMAN 


of CARPENTERS on a Nubleman’s or Gentleman’s Estate. 
Understands cabinet-work, French-polishing, &c. Good references 
given es to abilities.— Address, W. M. W. No. 63, Charrington street, 
Oakley-square. London, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
" GAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or ASSISTANT in an 
Office. Isa good draughtsman, accountant, and measurer, and has 
had considerable experien:e in designing. Can have first-class tssti- 
monials from Government and private offices for the last fifteen y ears. 
—Address, R. E. Post-office, Banbury, Oxon. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDEKS, 
} . 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, and GASFITTER, an 
ENGAGEMENT in the above.—Address, H. B. at Mr. Bellers, 6, 
Homer-street, Bryanston-square, W. 
'O BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


T 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT on 


STAIRS, or any description of JOINERS’ WORK, by the 
piece. Reference given, if required.—Address, C, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 





























detail drawings, and taking out quantities. and has carried out several 
works himself, is desirous of profitably EMPLOYING his TIME 
either at his own office or another’s. He would be willing to treat 
with one in practice with a view to PARTNERSHIP.—Address, 
A. WINDER, 18, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. AND BUILDERS. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE.—A Sur- 
veyor, of considerable practical experience, is desirous of 
meeting with an ENGAGEMENT for part of his time in taking out 
quantities, writing specifications, measuring, and making up Builders’ 
accounts, disputed or otherwise. Satisfac.ory references to Architects 
and Builders.—Address, X, Y. Z. 20, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 


ARPENTER and JOINER.—WANTED, 

by a steady Young Man, EMPLOYMENT. Very handy at 

Jubbing. Wages moderate.—Address, J. G. 14, Tent-street, Bethnal- 
green. 











TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, 


BUILDER Y ACCOUNTS.—A SUR- 


VEYOR, of great experience in Builders’ Accounts, has now 
some TIME DISENGAGED to Measure and Make up, or to Make up 
from the Books, Is also well practised in the Arrangement of Dis- 
puted Accounts, References, &c. &c. — Addiess, C, R, B. 18, Carding- 
ton street, Hampstead-road. 


O ARCHITECTS. 


HE hieeiianta desirous of an ENGAGE- 


MENT, in town. Is a neat and careful draughtsman, is 
caprble of assisting in making surveys, levelling, measuring, &c. and 
is well up in the routine ofan Office. Gothic preferred. Salarv, 25s. 
per week. Most satis‘actory testimonials.—Address, A. C. Office of 
“The Builder.” 





N industrious and energetic Young Man 
seeks an ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT in an Office, 
TIMEKEEPER, or in any capacity where he could make himeelf 
useful. His character will bear the’ strictest investigation, and secu- 
rity given if required. No objection to the country.—Address, C, W. 
6, Gloucester-place, Westmorland-road, Walworth, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS &c. 


N experienced DRAUGHTSMAN, with a 

superior knowledge of detail and construction, is open to an 

ENGAGEMENT. Reterences to some of the leading architects. 
Terms moderate.—Address, L. B. K. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN and 
PRACTICAL DESIGNER, well acquainted with the various 

styles, and a good perspective draughtsman and colourist, is open to 
an ENGAGEMENT, or to take the Management of an Office in Town. 
Address, L, Z. 5, Calthorpe-place, Gray’s-inn-road,. 


N ASSISTANT is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT to PREPARE Fair Working and Detail Drawings, 
Perspective Views, &c. He has a good knowledge of styles and con- 
struction, and is a good colourist.—Address, D. P. R. care of Mr. 
Evans, Newsagent, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


STEADY YOUNG MAN wishes for 

IMPROVEMENT as CARPENTER and JOINER. Has had 
eighteen months at the trade. Age nearly nineteen. Good character. 
Address, stating particulars, to F. H. at Mr. Strickland’s, Plumber, 
Southall, Middles: x, 


TO CABINET MAKERS OR JOINERS. 


YOUNG MAN is desirous of EMPLOY- 
es MENT in a good shop, to improve himself. Has served his 
time to the cabinet-making.—Address, W. 8S. 24, Bancroft’s Asylum, 
Mile-end-road. 




















TO ARCHITECTS. 


A N_ Architectural Draughtsman, 6} years 

in the profession, and who can well recommended, is de- 
| Sirous of an ENGAGEMENT, either in town or country. He is accus- 
| tomed to prepare finished, working, and detailed drawings, and to 
the general routine of an office.—Apply to E. T. 32, Stanley-street, 
Ecclestun-square, 8.W. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. —s 
YOUNG MAN is desirous of obtaining 
a SITUATION as IMPROVER at the BENCH. Has been seven 
years in the trade.—Address, J. D. No. 2, Great Ormond-street, Queen- 
square, 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


YOUNG MAN wishes to meet with a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office. Is a good 


Draughtsman, and well up in the duties of an Office. Has been five | 


years with two Architects of gcod standing. Salary, 807. per aunum. 
Address, F. T., Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A® experienced CLERK of WORKS is 


open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, W. R. D, 139, Cheap- 





side. 





10 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOSS. 
ANTED, a SITOATION as FORE- 


MAN, by one who has had great experience in every branch 
of the trade ; also extensive jobs in both town and country. Accus- 
tomed to machinery and the measuring of all kinds of work. — 
Address, J. W. Post-office, Hackney-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUI! DERS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly practical Man, as CLERK OF WORKS, ASSIST- 

ANT, or GENERAL FOREMAN, Competent to make drawings, 

take out quantities, or measure works. Can survey aud level, and is 

acquainted with sanitary works. No objection to the country.—Ad- 
dress, A. B. 5, New-street, Bath-street, City-road, London, EC. 


TO MASTER PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c, 


W ANIED: by a Good GRAINER, 


MARBLER, &c. EMPLOYMENT as above. No objection t> 
fill up time at painting. Town or country. Satisfactory reference 








given.—Address, M. H. care of Mr. Davies, No. 1, Lower-street, corner | 


of Queen’s Head-lane, Islington, London, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Clerk of the Works, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a good draughtsman, and coimpe- 
tent to measure up works, and can be well recommended.— Address, 
T. L, Clark’s Library, Dorking, Surrey. 








TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS, 
W ANTED, by a Young Man (aged 235), 
'¥ an ENGAGEMENT as above, either in the office or ona 
building. Is a good builder’s draughtsman, and well up in office 
duties ; can take out quantities, and has a knowledge of estimating 
and measuring. Salary and hours not so much an object as a good 
position.— Address, W. H. B. Otfice of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, 
an ENGAGEMENT for a few hours daily, or three or four 
days a week. He is a good draughtsman, understands taking off 
quantities, and well versed in builders’ accounts ‘The highest refer- 
ences and testimonials furnished. Salary moderate.—Address, M. N. 0. 
Post-otfice, 107, Fleet-street, E.C. 

TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 

. 

ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. Is a good hand, and 


been Well used to jobbing. Gond refereuce can be given, and has no 
objection to a country job.— Address, G. B. Oifice of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by a Mason of ability and 
: ? e 
Y_ experience, with a good knowledge of lines, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as WORKING FOREMAN. or to take the stonework of a job. 
int references,— Address, W. WHITEHEAD, Stonemason, Royston, 














TO CABINETMAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as JOBBING 


A CABINETMAKER, General Fixer, Repairer, and Polisher.— 
ddress, E. E. 5 , Pitt-street, St. George’s-road, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 29, a 


‘ SITUATION, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER.— 
ddress, H, B. Mr. Parkes, 9, Bridge-court, Westminster Bridge, 


r _ TO ARCHITECTS. ; 

THE Advertiser wishes to meet with an 

it ENGAGEMENT, in an Architect’s Office. Is well up in Gothic. 
tst-rate perspective and general draughtsman. &c. Good references 


fan be given. Country preferred.—Address, NEANIAS, Office of 
The Builder.” 














TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
(THE Advertiser desires EMPLOYMENT 


ie as CLERK of WORKS, or in an Office. Has superintended the 
bake ion of large works, can design and draw carefully, and make land 
‘Urveys. Qccasional assistance rendered —Address, P, 43, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, W.C. 





To the PROPRIETORS of EXTENSIVE WORKS, CONTRACTORS, 
or OTHERS, having occasion to employ large numbers of Horses. 


YHE Advertiser, having had under his charge 


spay etal hundred horses, and been engaged ia their purchaxe, 
oa, of their provender, and otherwise in the general manage- 
kind, “picew: is desirous of obtaining “ SITUATION of the like 
. pti ble.—Apply, by letter in the first 
instance, addressed to G. G. Post-office, Banbury, 











A*® experienced Land Agent and Sur-; 


veyor’s Clerk is open toan ENGAGEMENT. Aged 30. Weil 
up in surveying and mapping, timber measuring and valuing, in pre- 
paring architectural plans, specifications and estimates, and assess- 
ing dilapidations, &c. Now engaged with a country firm. Twelve 
years’ reference. Salary moderate.—Address, R. E. 8. Clunu’s Hotel, 
Covent-garden, London. 


TO ENGINEERS AND PROPRIETORS OF MACHINERY. 


- p e 

N ENGINEER, of considerable experi- 

ence in the Management and Construction of Machinery, is 

desircus of an ENGAGEMENT or otherwise in some business or en- 

gineering firm where his time and a small capital might be profitably 
employed.— Address, B. Y. Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 
A Experienced Surveyor, first-class 
Draughtsman, and Colourist, holding an Estate Agency, having 
much of his time disengaged, is desirous of meeting with an ENGAGE- 
MENT to prepare finished, detail, and working Drawings, at his own 
Office. Would take Surveying and levelling, having had great expe- 
rience in parochial and Parliamentary surveys. Unexceptionable 
testimonials and references.—Address, SURVEYOR, 13, Earl-road, Old 
Kent-road, 8 E. 


TO BUILDERS, PLASTERERS, PAINTERS, &e. 


A SURVEYOR of experience is willing to 














make arrangements with any connected with the building 
trades, to measure up work periodically, or otherwise, and prepare 
quantities for estimates for buildings, alterations, and repairs, &c. at 
stated charges. References given.—Address, F. G. H. Office of ‘*‘lhe 
Builder.” 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


N OPPORTUNITY now offers to a 


GENTLEMAN desirous of an introduction to a most respecta- 
ble practice and connexion, upon very liberal and advantageous 
terms, by an engineer, retiring partially (or wholly) from his profes- 
sional labours ; most valuable to hydraulic, water or zas works engi- 
neers,— For further particulars and av interview, apply, in real name, 
by letter, to M. I. C.E. Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill, E.C. 

TO ARCHITECTS. 
N experienced CLERK of WORKS is 
open for a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Aged 42. Reference to 


London architects.— Address, J. C. Clerk of Works, Kersey Church, 
Ipswich, Suffolk ; or 4, Caroline-villas, Ealing, W. 


TO PAINTERS. 
ry! 
FIRST-CLASS WRITERand GRAINER, 
of sober habits, may have CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT by 
applying to J. ETHERIDGE, Winchester. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


BRICKLAYER is in WANT of a JOB, 

Piecework, at per rod, or as FOREMAN, or WORKING FORE- 
MAN. Good reference if required.—Address, J. W. 8, Albert-terrace, 
London-road, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHtRS 
YOUNG MAN, aged 24, WANTS a 


SITUATION as GAS-FITTER, Can do painting, &c. if re- 
quired. Wages not so much an object as aconstincy. Excellent re- 
terence,—Address, J. PEARSON, 9, Bath-place, Church-street, Isling- 




















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, having completed several extensive City jobs.—Testimonials of 
the highest description.—Salary, 27. 2s, per week.—Address, A. Z. 





Office ot ‘* The Builder.” 
| TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 
YOUTH, aged 19, who has been five years 
| in the painting and glazing, is desirous to meet with a 
SITUATION where he can LEARN the PLUMBING.— Address, R. C. 
| 53, Gray’s-Inn-lane, Holborn. 
TO PLUMBERS, 


YOUNG MAN wishes to place himself 

as an IMPROVER to the above trade for one or two years. 
Has been in the trade four years,—Address, W. R. N. 32, Brownlow- 
street, Long Acre. 











TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN seeks an 


ENGAGEMENT. Is competent to prepare finished working and 
detail drawings. A fair colourist, and otherwise acquainted with the 
duties of an architect’s office. references. A temporary 
! engagement not objected to.—Address, T. B, L. care of Librarian, 
| Grange-:0ad, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


N ASSISTANT, who has had twelve years 
experience in London, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Is 
capable of getting up working and finished drawings, perspectives, 
&c. Understands Land Surveying and Levelling ; has also had con- 
siderable practice in the management of house property. Unexcep- 
tional reference can be given.— Address, H., Messrs. ADAMS & Co., 9, 
Parliament-street, 8.W. 


' 











OLYTECHNIC. — Monday Evening, at 
Eight, Musical Entertainment by George Buckland, esq. entitled 
“Ye Wanners and Customs of Ye Englysshe.”—On Monday and 
Friday Evenings, and Saturkay at Three, Lecture by Professor J. H. 
Pepper, on the ** Magnificent Field of Discovery, opened out by the 
New Terrestrial and Stellar Chemistry, and Fxperiments of Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff.”—On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Two and a 
Quarter past Seven, beautiful series of photographs of “ Scenes in 
America,” by Mr. England, London Stereoscopic Company.— M-dern 
Magic, by Mr. Matthews.—Last Week, and daily at Four and Nine, 
the highly successful optical Pantomime of Harlequin and Mother 
Goose, or the Golden Egg, with all the remarkable optical and phan- 
tasmagoria effects; description and comic songs by G. A. Cooper, 
esq.—All the other lectures and eutertainments.—Open from Twelve 
to Five and Seven to Ten. 


(LRAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 





with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
graining every description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
colour, the same as used by himseif. 
Full particulars forwarded on application to his Sole Agents, 


GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 

Where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices. 
Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machines, 


ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, BUILDERS, RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, SHIP BUILDERS, &c. 

One of the greatest improvements of the age is KERSHAW’S 
PATENT GRAINING APPARATUS, for producing an imitation of 
b the various woods, They are very extensively used, and with great 
success. They are very cheap, and will repay the cost of them in two 
days’ working; they only require « trial, and any person studying his 
interest would not be without them. A prospectus will be sent upon 
the receipt of a stamped directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
a Gateing Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, W. 

N.B.—One of the Patent Graining Tools will he forwarded upon 
the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 








ton. 
N ASSISTANT, who has been several 


years in the architectural profession, and is a neat draughts- 
man, and well acquainted with construction and the general routine 
of an architect’s office, wishing to devote himself more especially to 
Gothic art, would be glad of a SITUATION as an IMPROVER ina 
good Gothic office, at a moderate salary.—Address, M. M. Mr. Gill’s, 


Stationer, Queen’s-road, Dalston, N.E. 
A S TIMEKEEPER, GATEKEEPER, 
A. B. 





WATCHMAN, or PORTER. Eleven years’ character.— Address, 
. C. 8, Parade, Lambeth-walk, Lambeth, 8. 


SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and at HALF 


the COST.—_STEPHENS’S DYES or STAINS for WOOD.— 
Mr. STEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make public the 
following extract from a letter addressed to him by the Rev. RB. H. 
CHICHESTER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“The etfect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 
such entire satisfaction, that the parishi 3 have requested me to 
eer five times the quantity now paid for, in order to finish the 
church.” 

H, STEPHENS, Chemist, 18, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. late of 
54, Stamford-street, 8. 











TO ARCHITECTS, RUILDERS, &c, 


A GENTLEMAN will be happy to PRE- 

PARE DESIGNS, General or Working DRAWINGS, PER- 
SPECTIVES, &e. at hisown Chambers, or to render occasional assist- 
ance in an Office. Terms moderate.— Address, E. P. 45,Chandos-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE, either 


temporary or permanent ; or the Advertiser would undertake 
to make perspectives and get up drawings at his own home.—Fint- 
class references.—Address, B. 8. Post-office, Penge, 8.E. 





T KENT’S PAINTING-BRUSH 


MANUFACTORY 
Is continued by his Successors, 


CROWDEN & GARROD, 
Falcon-square, London, E.C. 
Where the TRADE is supplied with the same superior quality that 
made the name celebrated. 
N.B, The names of T. ny -—_ ay waste ha & GARROD, are 
stam on the brushes. 
Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-Rubber Knife-boards, Cocoa- 
Nut Matting, Mats, ac.—See catalogue, 
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K 27s PAINTING BRUSHES 
And 


ENT & CO. 
are manufactured solely by G. B. KENT & CO. 
at 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
Established 


KENT'S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 


for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 
the best that can be made. 


[PORTANT to BUILDERS and 





PAINTERS, Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 3s. per gallon; Boiled Oil, 3s. 41, per gallon, 
Turpentine, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s, 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehouses, 
30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS, 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 
CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


romps attention _H. PIGGOTT, 


59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
te her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance, 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
IRST-CLASS PAINTING BRUSHES 
| (C. A. Watkins’s Patent), warranted secure, best bristles, and 
of superior manufacture, at moderate prices, Varnish Brushes, 
Stipplers, and Graining Tools of the most improved construction, To 
be had only of 
HAMILTON & CO. 
PAINTING BRUSH MAKERS, 
No. 10, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUAKE, LONDON, W. 
And of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, EB, 





“HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 
WAREHOUSE. 


THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT, E.C, 
Lists forwarded on application. 


M ANCHESTER STAINED-GLASS 
WORKS. 
R. B. EDMUNDSON & SON, 


Artists in Stained Glass, Ecclesiastical and domestic cf every descrip- 
tion, ancient and modern, Illuminated Commandments, &c, by their 
new process on Plate Glass; Mural and Heraldic Decor:tion, Monu- 
mental Brasses, &c. Designs and estimates on application.—R. B. 
EDMUNDSON & SON, having had upwards of thirty years’ practical 
experience in the manufacture of every description of glass for 
ecclesiastical purposes, have most of their glass made to order, and 
from their own receipts, and which will be found nearer t> the old 
glass than avy others at present manufacturered. Works—New 
Wakefield-street, Oxford-street, near the Bridge, 


TAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, 
CHURCHES AND DWELLINGs. 








FOR 






HEATON, 
BUTLER, 

& BAYNE’S 
Kae Illustrated 


Pi Y\ >. 
iN We h)) Treatise on the 
we4]| History and 
P Use of 
STALNED 
GLASS 
FOR 
i] WINDOWS, 
Will be e\" 
forwarded on ; 1 
receipt of 30 fi 









postage-stamps. 
| S Meworial 
' \\ SS S7 and Decorative 
ee 
lx Taat| designed and 
fi EX SCE i executed, a 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
Works :—Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, 
London. 


HE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW 


BARS, adapted for domestic windows, shop fronts, conserva- 
tories, skylights, verandahs, exhibition and counter cases, aquariums, 
fern cases, &c. &c. combining perfect transmission of light, durability. 
against rust or decay, and economy in the facility with which they 
are kept clean, Aquariums with slate or marble bottoms of various 
sizes, with or without fountains, also of glass. Manufactured by 
LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingh 





O BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS, and 


BALLAST-BURNERS.—A large quantity of excellent COKE 
BREEZE FOR SALE, at the Western Gas-Works, Konsal-green. 
Good facilities for transit by boats on the Grand Junction Canal, or by 
the Great Western Railway from a siding to the Works.—Apply to the 
Manager as above. 


OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 


DOBBIN CARTS, BARROWS, and RAILWAY PLANT, 
Apply to HUGHES & MARCH, 
Engineers and Timber Merchants, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


(ETS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 


GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and I:mplements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
tion, ‘RACTORS’, BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
UTED 


G. E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, 
LENT ON HIRE. 
Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


po ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 


DECORATORS.—Cast Work, Centre Flowers, Shop Front 
Trusses, Capitals, and every description of Ornament for internal and 
external decorations, executed? in Plaster, Carton Pierre Composition, 
and every kind of Cement, at reduced prices, by W. & E. RBERT 
(Sons of the late John Herbert, of Parker-strcet, Drury-lane), 
Modellers, 242 Euston-road, St. Pancias. 


ODELL & CO. 8, BATH-STREET, CITY- 


e ROAD, and 12, Grafton-mews, Fitzroy-equare, continue to 
execute LEAD GLAZING FOR CHURCHES, Chapels, &c. in quarry 
or geometrical patterns, at the LOWEST PRICES. Estimates and 
patterns forwarded, on application, to any part of the country 
Church Leads, 30s. per cwt.; Fret Leads, 37s. per cwt. for cash, All 
erders for lead to be sent to 12, Grafton-mews, Fitzroy-square, 




















BRICKMAKING. 


UNNETT’S CRITERION PATENT 
CONTINUOUS FEED 


BRICK, TILE, and PIPE MACHINE. 


Adapted for hand, horse, or sterm-power, will make one-third more 
in quantity of first-class goods, in solid and hvliow bricks, tiles, 
pipes, &c, thin any other machine of the same cost and working 
expenses. They are easily managed, aud will not get out of order. 

Licences to Manufacture granted for certain districts. 

For price ad particulars,apply to BUNNETT & CO. Engineers and 
Foundeis, Deptford, Kent, S.E. ; and 17, Queen-street, London, E.C. 


PURE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES, of 


every description. 


JOHN NEWTON & CO. 


HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 
Beg to solivit the patronage of Consumers, Gaz Companies, Engineers, 
uilders, &c. &c, 
DepSt for Ramsay’s Newcastle Fire Brickr, Clay Retorts, Sanitary 
Fipes, Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c, at the lowest prices, 
Shipping orders executed witk 7 svatch. 


“él ua 

TOCK BRICKS. — WANTED, about 

kK TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND sound hard STOCK 

BRICKS, for waterworks, to be delivered at the Tottenham Station, 

on the Eastern Cou:.tics Railway, or the To:tenham-lock, on the 

Kivor Lea.—Apply tu Messrs. HUMPHREYS & SON, Builders, Totten- 
ham, Middlesex. 


YO BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
a FOR SALE, about 100,00) of good, hard. stock-burnt Kiln 
BRICKS, laying near March Station, Eastern Counties Railway.— 
Apply to T. JAMES HUTCHINSON, Brick-maker, March. 


{OR SALE.— Abvut 20,000 FIRE-BRICKS, 


in excellent condition, near the River Lea.—Apply to view to 
WM. MABY, Craven Lodge, Stamford-hill, 

















g A 
kinds of flint glass, cut and plain, coloured window sheet, optics] 
sheet, coloured lenses, &c. &c. 


OHO PLATE and GENERAL GLASS 

b WAREHOUSE, 26, Soho-square., W. and George-yard, Crown- 
street, Soho, W.C. 

ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform Architects, Buildsrs, and the 
Trade generally, that everv description of Glass required for building 
purposes can be procured WHOLESALE, either in STOCK SIZES or 
CUT TO ORDER, at his extensive warehouses as above. 

SPECIAL ESTIMATES ior the supply of LARGE QUANTITIES 
of Glass upon the receipt of particulars, 


Q TAINED GLASS and WALL 


PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 


Late of No, 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square, 
ave removed to 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 
Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more com- 
pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable at 
their old establishment. 


LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 
WT BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOUKED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms, 
Lists of prices and estimates forwarded. on application at the 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. 
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- 
RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 
WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Hort‘cultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
Photographic, and every description of G!a«s, 

Estimates and Price-lists forwarded free on receipt of business card 
to 


R. METTAM & CO, 
30 and 31, PRINCES STREE1, SOHO, LONDON, W. 





EE MOOR FIRE-BRICKS.—These Fire- 


Bricks have been fouvd superior to any others for Gas, Iron 
Chemical, and Smeliing purposes, and in any business or manufac- 
ture where an intense heat is required.—For testimonials and otbver 
particulars, apply to M. J, LAY, at the Company’s Office, 4, Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C, 


RICKS.—Messrs. J. & W. EASTWOOD, 
have to SELL Good ROUGH STOCKS, Grissells, Place, or 
Stock Batts, by barge alongside, in the Thames or cauals, on 
reasonable terms, either for cash or approved bills, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth, January, 1862. 








BRICKS. 
EST KILN-BURNT BRICKS, of superior 


common quality, can be supplied by the Million. Also, 
FINE WHITE AND RED FACING BRICKS, 
WHITE, RED, AND BLACK CUTTERS, 

VARIOUS DESIGNS OF MOULDED BRICKS AND RIDGE TILES, 
WHITE AND GPEY LIME AND GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES. 

Vessels can load close to the Kiln’s month, at the East Cowes Park 
Estate, on the river Medina, Isle of Wight. 

RICHARD LANGLEY, Agent. 


NEW BRICK and LIME WHARF, 


and DRAWDOCK. 
JOHN DOWNEY, Licensed Lighterman, of 11, Millbank-row, S.W. 
and Licensed Lighterman and Wharfinger, of Hermitage Steam 
Wharf, Wapping, E. has opened the 


VICTORIA WHARF, NINE ELMS, 8. 


For the Sale of Building Goods generally, 
BRICKS, TILES, SLATES, 
LIME, CEMENT, 
HAIR, LATHS, PLASTER, 
SAND, BALLASTI, 
GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES, AND RED GOODS; 
TERRA-COTTA ; 

SPLAY. JAMB, AND COPING BRICKS; 
SUFFOLK AND OTHER PAVIORS; 
STAFFORDSHIRE AND FIRE GOODS; 
MALMCUTTERS, PICKINGS, &c. 

A good Stock on the Wharf. Bricks, Sand, Ballast, &c, by barge 
alongside, where required, 











AMPTULICON, or ELASTIC FLOOR. 
CLOTH, as made by GOUGH & BOYCE, the Origing) 
Patentees, and laid exclusively by them at the Houses of Parliament 
and numerous other Public Offices. It is especially adapted for 
ehurches, mansions, public rooms, shops, and passages, being clean 
warm, noiseless, dry, and economical.—GOUGH & BOYCE, No, 19’ 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street, London.—Forwarded to all parts of the 


country. 
ra oy 2 ae ee ee ae a Oe 
or, ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH. 
TAYLOR, HARVEY, & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS and PATENTEES, 19, Gutter-lane, Cheapside, 
WORKS, DEPTFORD-GREEN,. 








O MASONS and SLATERS.—TO BE 
SOLD, a SLATE CUTTING MACHINE.—Apply at 2, Beaufot. 
place, Battersea-bridge, Chelsea. 


ORSE MORTAR-MILL. — WANTED, 


to PURCHASE, or on HIRE, at per week, a HORSE 
GRINDING MORTAR-MILL.—App'y to Messrs. HUMPHREYS ¢ 
SON, Builders, Tuttenham, Middlesex, stating terms, and where it 
may be seen. 


YO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c. — 


. TO BE SOLD a bargain, alot of DRY CUI DEALS, JOINERS’ 
BENCHES, &c. ; first-rate Scaffolding, Ladders, Horse and Cart, and 
a quantity of New Doors and Frames and Sash-Frames, and the usual 
sundries.—Inquire, 14, Carlisle-street, Suho, W. 


HE GREAT NORTHERN PLASTER 


WORKS, Newark-on-Trent.— CAFFERATA & CO. s~pply 
the best and cheapest PLASTER of PARIS that can be made.— Orders 
sent to D. BRUCCIANT, 39, Russell-street, Covent Garden, W.C, or 
direct to the Works, will be promptly executed. 


DURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBLING.—Many inquiries having been wade as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
Iam informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N.B. From this testimonial it will be scon that the CORROSIVE 
WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 























Tubing. 
. THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
VENT{LATION—PURE AIR. 
Gheringham’s admissicn 
Ventilator of Pure Air 
for the through an 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
With singie pulley, from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s. 62. 

These Ventilators are arranged so that tue requisite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house ia 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, 117 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; and of all respectable Iron- 
mongers, Builders, &c, 








i. T, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to the Queen and the late Prince Consort, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 

Invites attention to the superior workmanship and elegance 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-rcom Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches .........eeceeeeeeeeeeee 8 Guineas, 
Gentlemen's do. eo. CCev ed acencvecensenvetoeen A op 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 18 5 
Strong Silver Lever Watches... ....00cccccscscceres 5 


Gentle men’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches .... % : 49 ss 
Do. Silver do. do. cccsee BS og 
Marine Chronometers............ 


Cessecvccecccccescscoes SO 99 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, and 
Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 
DENT, 61, Strand (adjuining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf, Strand, London, 


ENSON’S WATCHES 


and CLOCKS. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—orning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 


Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas. 


BENSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET, free for two stamps, de 
scriptive of every construction of watch, 
enables persons in any part of the world 
to select with the greatest certainty the 
M watch best adapted to their use. Watches 

# sent free and sare by post on receiptof # 
remittance, 


J. W. BENSON, 


33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, and 
46 and 47, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC, 


(Established 1749.) 


HE VILLAGE CLOCK— 
A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, to 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


schooL—Apply to 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St, George-street East, London. 
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CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE. 


Every one should therefore provide against them. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Grant Policies for Sums from 1002. to 1,0002. assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 37. secures 1,000U. in case of DEATH by 
ACCIDENT, ora eee of 62. to the Assured 
while laid up by injury. s 
Apply for Forms of Proposal or any information to the PROVINCIAL 
AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS at the RATLWAY STATIONS, 
Or to the HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. 5 
12,8177. have been paid by this Company as COMPENSATION for 
56 Fatal Cases, and 5 041 Cases of Personal Injury. NEY 
The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY et 
INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 1d. 2d. or 3d. at ali the PRL 
PAL STATIONS. 
Empowered by Special Act. of Parliament, 1849. ‘4 
64, Cornhill, E.C, WILLLAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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